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AN INCIDENT IN THE LINES BEFORE 

TORRES VEDRAS. 
Some years since, about the end of the London season, 
my friend Captain P. and myself, tired with the same- 
ness of balls and parties, agreed to take a run to Paris 
by way of refreshing our recollections of that gayest of 
all capitals, In military phrase, we took up our posi- 
tion in an excellent hotel in the Rue de la Paix. 
From its vicinity to the Boulevards, the Place Ven- 
dome, Rue Castiglione, the Thuilleries, and other 
points of attraction, this part of Paris is much fre- 
quented by foreigners in general, and by the English 
in particular—indeed, so much do the latter affect it, 
that it is generally denominated the English quarter 
of the city. 

As this was not by many times our first visit to 
Paris, we had leisure to enjoy ourselves—a state of 
existence incompatible, at least in my opinion, with 
the excitement and hurry of sight-seeing. To the 
pleasure, therefore, of viewing this ever-changing pa- 
norama, we could add the recollection of many agree- 
able adventures and merry frolics ; for P. was as full 
of life and gaiety as when he first buckled on his sword, 
in all the ardour of nineteen, to do battle with the 
enemy. We compared notes touching our favourite 
operas, paintings, and other objects of amusement and 
interest ; he reminded me of my sentimental walks in 
Pere la Chaise, and I helped him to recollect his mul- 
titudinous flirtations in the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
As a very excellent table d’hote was kept at the 
hotel, we generally dined there when not otherwise 
engaged ; and we met here with natives of almost 
every country, persons usually of cultivated minds 
and agreeable manners. 
i> Shortly after our arrival, we were joined by several 
other military friends, who formed an agreeable addi- 
tion to our circle. As the English preponderated 
greatly, we insensibly gave into our usual habits, and, 
instead of moving off at the conclusion of the dinner, 
we sat chatting over our light wine, listening, perhaps, 
to a dark-eyed Italian, singing, in the court on which 
our windows opened, the melodious airs of her coun- 
try, or to the gay boleras of the swarthy Spaniard; or, 
as was more frequently the case, recounting our re- 
spective adventures in the Peninsula—some of an 
amusing kind, others of a nature which made the 
hearts of the stoutest that witnessed them quail. 

Our circle was occasionally increased by the addi- 
tion of strangers—friends of the inmates of the hotel, 
some very agreeable, and others wice wersa, as our 
friend Liston says. Whenever P. thought a fresh 
infusion necessary, he would sally forth, and he seldom 
failed to hunt out some oddity, bring him home to 
dinner, and exhibit him for the amusement of the 
company. One day, just before dinner was served, he 
entered, followed by a tall strange-looking man, with 
a large red nose, and whiskers to match; and his eyes 
had that indescribable twinkle which generally dis- 
tinguishes the professed story-teller, His dress was 
a caricature of a military costume ; and although the 
day was oppressively warm, he was closely buttoned 
up to the chin, as if scorning to make any display of 
his laundress’s handiwork. P. introduced his new 
friend as Major Schwartzengen, and I guessed, by the 
merry glance of his eye, that he had some amusement 
in view. 

During dinner the conversation turned on the topics 
of the day; soon after, the strangers dropped off one by 
one, till none remained but some eight or ten brother 
Officers, all ready for mirth and frolic. “My good 
friends,” said P., putting on a very serious air, “it 
was all very well to talk of the new opera and such 

ubjects us long as these frivolous people were with us; 


but now they are gone, I can promise you a treat which 
you cannot enjoy every day. You are not perhaps 
aware that in my friend Major Schwartzengen you 
see one of the most celebrated story-tellers of the day ; 
he has seen a great deal of service ; and his account of the 
very remarkable occurrence which took place when he 
was in the lines before Torres Vedras ——” “What!” 
said W., who, as well as some of the others, seemed to 
be in the secret, “ is this the gentleman to whom that 
very extraordinary incident happened? It will, indeed, 
bea treat, sir,” said he, addressing the major, “to hear 
the story from your own lips.” The major smiled, 
and bowed, with a complacent air. “I fear, gentle- 
men,” said he, with a most self-satisfied smile, “ that 
you overrate my colloquial powers; many people think 
the French alone possess the talent of telling a story 
agreeably; nevertheless, if you will be satistied with my 
poor endeavours, I will do my best. When we were 
in the lines before Torres Vedras 3 

“The French !” exclaimed P., veh 
me for interrupting you, my dear major, but it really 
stirs my bile to see how they arrogate to themselves 
every agreeable quality under the sun. They pique 
themselves greatly in their politeness and good breed- 
ing, deference to the Ladies, and what not; but I know 
fifty instazees in which their conduct was the very 
reverse of all this. Their reprehensible behaviour in 
Prussia is too well known to admit of any dispute; and 
if you, major, and our friends here, will permit the plea- 
sure of your story to be postponed for a few moments, 
I will relate a little anecdote, which I had from a near 
relation of the family to whom it happened; and al- 
though it will not vie in interest with the major’s more 
extraordinary adventure, yet I think it will establish 
the position with which I set out.” This proposal 
was carried by acclamation, and the major resigned 
himself to his fate. 

‘A division of the French army,” said P., “‘ having 
entered Berlin, part took their billets in a chateau in 
the neighbourhood, belonging to a family of distinc- 
tion, The family consisted of a mother and several 
daughters, the male branches being at that time with 
the army. The French colonel demanded accommo- 
dation in the best apartments of the chateau for him- 
self and his officers. With this requisition necessity 
forced them to comply. He then ordered a sumptu- 
ous dinner to be prepared for himself and his staff, 
and beds and rations for the soldiers. The lady ex- 
postulated on the hardship of the case, there being 
none but females in the chateau, whose sex ought to 
have protected them from such treatment. These ex- 
postulations were treated with the most serene con- 
tempt ; and the Frenchmen declared, that unless their 
orders were instantly obeyed, they would set fire to 
the chateau, and reduce it to ashes. In consequence 
of these threats, the family did all in their power to 
propitiate their oppressors, and they furnished all that 
was required. Not satisfied with this, the French 
officers insisted that the lady and her daughters should 
wait on them at table, and to this indignity they 
were also compelled to submit. Every insult that 
could be devised was heaped upon them, all which 
they bore with silent fortitude; but the unmanly con- 
duct of the French excited the deep indignation of this 
unfortunate family. Years elapsed, the battle of Wa- 
terloo was fought, and the Prussian army under the 
command of Blucher entered Paris ; and immediately 
after, a detachment of the Prussians presented them- 
selves at a magnificent chateau on the road to Versailles, 
and made their entrée sans ceremonie. The colonel who 
commanded the detachment was a man in the prime 
of life—tall, handsome, his breast covered with orders 
and decorations, The colonel and his staff dismounted 


tly; “ 
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in the court, and, leaving their horses to the care of 
the soldiers, they made their way to the saloon, where 
they were met by the lady of the house. On learning 
the occasion of this most unexpected visit, the lady re- 
monstrated warmly against such an intrusion on her 
family, alleging that there were females only in the 
chateau. Without paying the slightest attention to 
her remonstrances, the colone) stepped into the corri- 
dor, opened the door of a magnificent bed-chamber, 
and said, ‘ Whose apartment is this?’ ‘ Mine, sir,’ 
replied the lady, with an indignantair. ‘ Berthold,” 
said the colonel to his young aid-de-camp, ‘ see that 
the lady’s toilet is removed to some other apartment, 
and let my baggage be bronght up here.’ ‘ Oui, mon 
colonel,’ was the reply. The colonel then opened 
another door. ‘ Whose chamber is this?’ ‘ My 
daughter's, sir,’ replied the lady, more and more in- 
censed, ‘ A smaller apartment will suit her equally 
well,’ observed the imperturbable colonel. ‘ Major 
Schaufhausen, you will occupy this.” The stern 
Prussian then ordered beds and rations for his men, 
and a magnificent dinner to be provided for himself 
and his staff. The lady, finding her remonstrances 
and indignation wholly disregarded by her new guest, 
made a merit of necessity; accommodation for the sol- 
diers was provided, and almost every domestic in the 
chateau was occupied in preparing a splendid repast 
for the colonel and his suite. In due time it was an- 
nounced to the colonel that dinner was served in the 
salle a manger, and thither the colonel stalked, followed 
by his staff. When all were assembled at table, the 
colonel, turning to an old grey-headed domestic, de- 
sired him to summon his lady. Thelady came. ‘ Ma- 
dame,’ said the colonel, ‘ you have a danghter—let 
her be called. No remonstrances,’ he added sternly, 
on seeing the lady about to speak ; ‘ I will be obeyed.’ 
He was obeyed ; the lovely Julie entered the apart- 
ment, and took refuge behind her mother. ‘ Mes- 
dames,’ said the colonel, ‘I never allow myself to 
be waited on by clumsy domestics, when I can com- 
mand the services of such fair hands, Gentlemen,’ 
turning to his staff, ‘ pray take your seats; these la- 
dies will attend us.’ 

This was too much. Madame could restrain herself 
no longer ; she burst into a torrent of invective; the 
tender Julie reproached him with her beautiful eyes. 
The colonel listened for a few moments in silence; then 
taking a paper from his pocket, he presented it to the 
lady. ‘ Madame, do me the favour to look at this 
paper ; do you recognise the handwriting ?’ ‘ It is 
that of my son,’ replied the lady. ‘ Please to read 
it.’ She did so, The paper contained similar demands 
on a,noble Prussian family to those made by the colonel. 
* Every demand contained in that paper,’ continued 
the colonel, ‘ was made on my family, with threats to 
fire the chateau if they were not complied with. Not 
satisfied with this, your son and his officers compelled 
my mother, noble in birth like yourself, my gentle 
sisters, loveiy and timid as your own bud of beauty, to 
wait on them at table. Such, madame, was the con- 
duct pursued by the French when in my country; I 
shall now show yon how the Prussians conduct them- 
selves in yours.’ With these words the colonel bowed 
gracefully to the ladies, and withdrew, followed by his 
staff, The soldiers were ordered to remove to some of 
the outhouses, whither the colonel also betook himself, 
carrying with him the heart of the fair Julie. Whether 
the young lady ever recovered the stolen property, or 
received an equivalent in kind, I must leave to the 
imagination of my hearers. Now, gentlemen,” con- 
tinned P., “ having, I hope, made out a very clear 
case, I will leave the field open for my friend Major 
Schwartzengen.” 
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* When we were in the lines before Torres Ve- 
dras ——” “ Your pardon, a moment, major,” said 
Colonel C., “but I cannot help thinking our friend here 
has been a little too severe on the French. I have 
known many instances when their outposts would be 
as social friendly with ours, as if they were com- 
rades in the same regiment. I recollect one in parti- 
cular, which happened when we were in the lines before 
Lisbon. I was quartered at that time with my regi- 
ment at Allemandre, in Lord Hill’s division. out- 
posts of the French and English army were so close 
‘together, and on such friendly terms, that it was very 
common for the soldiers of both armies to divide their 
rations, and to drink together. One morning, an 
Irishman called O’Grady, of the third Buffs, invited 
a French outpost to come and drink some rum with 
him, which was a great treat to the French, as they 
could then get nothing but light country wines. The 
outpost gladly accepted of this invitation, little know- 
ing what awaited him; and, leaving his gun and 
haversack on his post, he went over to the soldier ; 
but the moment he put the canteen to his mouth, 
Paddy, who thought he was performing a mighty 
fine exploit, seized him, and carried him a prisoner 
to his commanding officer, and he immediately sent 
him under a guard to General Hill, who commanded 
the division. On learning the state of the case, the 

said, that, as he had been made prisoner 

an unfair and ungenerous manner, he should in- 
stantly be released and conveyed to his company. 
Major L’Estrange was appointed by the general to 
eeeny They with a trumpeter in front to announce 
a parley. were accordingly passed on till they 
reached the commanding officer, Fo received Major 
L’Estrange with the utmost politeness. The major 
immediately stated, that, as the soldier had been made 
ae ggee in an unfair and unhandsome manner, he had 
ordered by the general to return the man to his 
duty. Upon this the French general, giving the old 
ier a cuff on the ear with his glove, sent him to his 
Ro at the same time telling him to thank his stars 
had fallen into the hands of the English, in place of 
the Portuguese, who would have hung him up on the 
first tree that came in their way ; then turning to the 
major, the general requested he would take some re- 
freshment, adding, that they were well supplied with 
wine. This the major declined, but said he would be 
happy to send him an English cheese, if he would do 

im the favour to accept of it, The general, in turn, 
declined this offer, saying there was plenty of English 
cheese in the camp; ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ we must cer- 
tainly be in Lisbon very soon, for we are all in great 
want of shoes.’ ‘Take my advice,’ replied the 
major, ‘ and wait till you get to London—lI assure you 
they make much better ie there than at Lisbon,’ 
After a little more badinage, they parted, mutually 
pleased with each other. And now,” continued the 
colonel, “I will no longer detain my friends in the 
lines before Lisbon. I hope, major, you will now 
favour us with the promised story.” 

The major bow “When we were in the lines 
before Torres Vedras ——” “‘ Major, before you be- 

in, permit me to trouble you for a little of that Char- 

te Russe, which I see the gargon has left near you.” 
The major grinned a ghastly smile as he complied 
with this request. “ I never see a Charlotte Russe,” 
said P., laughing, “without thinking of Canning’s 
letter.” ‘ What letter ?” asked two or three voices. 
“Oh,” replied P., “a letter he wrote to one of his 
friends at the time when his visit to Paris excited the 
most absurd reports, and when the salons and cafés 
were all occupied with the question of ‘What has 
brought Mr Canning to Paris?’ I think I have a 
copy of it in my pocket-book,” drawing out his pocket- 
book and turning over his papers ; “ but, I beg pardon, 
Major, the company are waiting for your story; I am 
at my inexcusable heedlessness.” “ Pray, go 
on, sir,” said the unhappy major, affecting an air of 
nonchalance. “ Well, since you insist upon it,” re- 
plied P., “I shall read the letter, as I think it will 

amuse you. ‘ My dear lord—You cannot form an 
idea of my situation here. The weather is delightful, 
and the grapes excellent; but I should enjoy myself 
much more if the people would consider me a personage 
of less importance, and not imagine that politics have 
any thing to do with my choice of wine, or of the 
I partake of at table. In all matters, and in 
all situations, they look on me as a minister, and 
nothing but a minister, They cannot conceive that I 
even put on my nightcap like other people. You can 
hardly believe how much this puts me out of humour. 
They consider me like an actor on the stage—I must 
be constantly at my post, and wonderful are the con- 
clusions they draw — my most trifling actions. I 
dined yesterday with Monsieur Vielelle. I sat down 
to table with a good appetite; an excellent turkey 
was before me; and two persons sitting near me, 
relying probably on my having an imperfect know- 
ledge of the French language, made the following 
observations :—“ Look! he is taking more of the deli- 
cious dinde truffe.” “Do you think, then, the 
‘Jesuits have succeeded?” “ Quite the contrary,” re- 

the other; “ you mistake the matter entirel 
has eaten the leg, to show that the Jesuits 

never set foot in England, and that, if he were master 
in France, things should not be as they now are,”’* 
My neighbours now gave me a few moments’ peace, 


* It is said that turkeys were first brought to Europe by a 


but they soon resumed their conversation in a low 
tone—“ Oh, he eats Macedoine ;* I told you he was a 
great friend to the Greeks.” “ Ah,” replied the other, 
es he eats macedoine, I saw him just now 
help himself to some Turkish rice: this proves the 
machiavelism of English politics.” “Look!” ex- 
claimed one of them, after a short pause; “ he eats 
Charlotte Russe; it is quite clear that he will deceive 
the whole world.” Scarcely had we returned to the 
salon, before I reaped the fruit of my neighbour’s 
observations. A gentleman came up to me and said 
that Monsieur de la Mennais and Father Roussin 
were very grateful for the good appetite with which I 
partook of the dinde truffe. Here Monsieur Veilelle 
interrupted him, and, smiling, said, “ Can I believe 
what I have just heard? Is it really the intention of 
your government to take Macedonia, to secure the 
possession of the Ionian Islands ?” Conceive how all 
this must annoy me. I shall be heartily glad to return 
to England, and to be able to eat my dinner free from 
observation and constraint.’ 

“This anecdote, if authentic,” remarked Colonel 
L., “affords a strong proof of that finesse which marks 
the Frenchcharacter. It has been said of the peoplethat 
they scarcely ‘drink their tea without a stratagem, and 

—’” “Ah!” interrupted P., “ the poli- 
ticians of the cafés were very near having a subject to 
talk about that would have made the walls ring again, 
but some people have the luck to get out of scrapes 
in which others would founder. What will you say, 
when I tell you that Napoleon was once in a situation 
at sea, where he could have been destroyed with ease, 
and all the blood and treasure saved that was ex- 
pended in the war.” “ How was that ?” we all ex- 
claimed. “ My friend Captain ,” said P., “when 
speaking of the fortune of Bonaparte, told me that 
when he (Captain ——) was on board of the Immor- 
talité frigate, off Boulogne, commanded by Captain 
Owen, they saw, one fine day, a barge superbly gilt 
and ornamented, rowing in front of the flotilla, which 
they were then firing at, and driving back to the shore. 
Captain Owen, luding it was either a party of ladies 
who had got, by mistake, in the midst of the flotilla, or 
some other mere party of pleasure, as such frequently 


“were rowing about for diversion during the blockade, 


gave orders that it should not be fired upon. These 
orders were carefully obeyed, and the barge continued 
rowing, in the rear of the flotilla as it retreated, unmo- 
lested. A short time afterwards, the French papers 
informed them that Bonaparte himself was on board 
of the barge, to their inexpressible mortification, as 
Captain Owen was persuaded it had been in his power 
to have taken or sunk the vessel, and he would will- 
ingly have sacrificed his ship to have done so,” 
“You have the strangest collection of stories, P., I 
ever heard,” remarked L.; “how do you contrive to 
pick them up?” “ By listening to such excellent 
story-tellers as Major Schwartzengen,” replied P., 
with the utmost gravity; “and you may be sure that 
when I have heard the remarkable incident that hap- 
pened in the lines before Torres Vedras, I will not 
fail to add it to my budget.” The much-enduring 
major bowed, tapped his snuff-box, helped himself to 
a pinch, and was in the act of stepping once more into 
the lines, when B., with a most bland and polite air, 
begged the favourofapinch. ‘ The major,” said A., 
“should do, as a certain old gentleman did, on all 
similar occasions. His answer to this request was, 
‘do you carry a box ?’—if the reply was in the affir- 
mative, he then said, ‘ take it out of rT own box;’ 
if in the negative, ‘then you have no right to use the 
boxes of other people.’”’ ‘Speaking of snuff,” replied 
F., “puts me in mind of an occasion on which it helped 
my friend Edwards and myself to seats in the pit of 
Drury Lane one night that the king was there, and 
when the crowd was igious, as Dominie Samp- 
son says. I had said to Edwards I would give five 
guineas to get in comfortably. ‘My dear fellow,’ 
said he, ‘ I will get you in for five shillings.’ ‘How 
will you manage that?’ I asked. ‘Oh, ask no ques- 
tions—only be punctual—and I will bring a body-guard 
with me that shall clear the way for us in fine style. 
On going to the theatre at the hour appointed, I found 
my friend surrounded by his body-guard, which proved 
to be half-a-dozen men from a snuff manufactory, and 
dressed in the loose jackets they wear in preparing the 
snuff. Mixing with the crowd, we placed our pioneers 
in front, and they elbowed their way sans ceremonie. 
* What do you want here, you fellows with the fustian 
jackets ?’ said a gentleman in the crowd. ‘ Ha’nt 
we a right to see our king ?’ replied one of our snuff- 
makers, giving his jacket a shake. A cloud of snuff 
flew out, and some began to sneeze in a tremendous 
manner—others to wipe their crowd gave 
way right and left—we reached the pit-door in triumph 
—handed our escort. the promised cash—and away 
they went in high glee at the success of their exploit.— 
But we are losing time: do, my dear major, favour us 
with your story; we are all on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion.” “ Pray, major,” said R., “had you not a Cap- 
tain O’Shaugnessy in r regiment ?” The major 
gave an affirmative n “I wonder,” remarked P., 
if he was any relation of my friend Peter O’Shaug- 
nessy, of whom a very laughable story is told. At 
the time the Duke of York was der-in-chief, 


man, but neither of them could pay their debts when 
t had no money, which is the case at present 
with your highness’s obedient servant, Peter 
O’Shaugnessy.’” “ Really, gentlemen,” said I, when 
the laugh had gone round, “I must call you to order, 
or we shall lose the major’s story altogether.” “ Allow 
me first to call for another bottle of wine. ad 
cried P., “another bottle of Chambertin.” “ Well, 
then, gentlemen, I suppose I may begin now,” said 
the long-suffering major. ‘“ When we were in the 
lines before Torres Vedras ———.” At this 
however, the boy rushed in with the astounding intel- 
ligence of a tremendous mob having assembled near 
the Thuilleries: out we all ran, leaving the — 
sitting, the very picture of astonishment. And 

is all we ever heard of the remarkable incident that 
happened in the lines before Torres Vedras.* 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
COMBUSTION, 

THE evolution of heat and light or of fire, when coal 
or wood burns in the open air, exemplifies the familiar 
action termed Combustion. The principles upon which 
this action proceeds, have been the subject of much 
scientific inquiry, yet they are still involved in doubt. 
Many remarkable facts, however, relative to combus- 
tion, have been discovered at various times, and with 
some of these we shall endeavour to make our readers 
now acquainted, conceiving that the philosophy of a 
process so perpetually going on before the eyes of all 
mankind, and so essential to their comfort, cannot be 
without its interest. 

Combustion is described by chemists to be the union 
of a combustible body with a supporter of combustion, 
attended with the evolution of heat and light or of fire. 
It is necessary that these terms should be explained. 
The combustible body is that which burns, but will 
neither support combustion, nor burn except in pre- 
sence of a supporter of combustion. The supporter, 
again, though necessary to the burning of a combus- 
tible, will itself, under no circumstances, burn. Let 
a lighted candle, for example, a combustible body, be 
plunged into oxygen gas; the candle burns vividly, 
because the oxygen is an excellent supporter ; but the 
gas itself is not ignited. And, as an example of the 
converse, let a taper be plunged into carburetted hy- 
drogen gas, and it will be found that the gas is in- 
stantly kindled, while the taper is at once extinguished. 
These facts have led to the division of all elementary 
or simple substances into supporters of combustion and 
combustibles. Oxygen gas is the great supporter of 
combustion, and, indeed, the only one which is ever 
implicated in the action, except in the experiments of 
the laboratory, and, possibly, in subterranean com- 
bustion, The oxygen, in ordinary cases of combus- 
tion, is derived from the atmospheric air, of which 
that gas is an essential component. The most impor- 
tant among the simple combustible bodies, again, are 
hydrogen and carbon. It is on their presence in coal, 
wood, tallow, wax, and other compound bodies com- 
monly used in burning, that the combustible qualities 
of these substances chiefly depend. 

From its having been early discovered that air, in 
which a body had been burnt, was afterwards unfit 
for respiration, the opinion that a certain portion of 
the air was consumed or withdrawn during combns- 
tion, was adopted so early as 1664, by Robert Hooke, 
the English mathematician ; but no clear views were 
or could be entertained on the subject 4ntil the dis- 
covery of oxygen gas was made by Priestley. Shortly 
after that time, Lavoisier, a noted French chemist, 
made some invaluable discoveries relative to the action 
that takes place between oxygen and combustible bodies 
during ordinary combustion in the open air. The 
case of a common candle will serve as a general 
example of this action, and we shall first attend to the 
changes that take place in the matter of the bodies en- 
gaged in the act of combustion, leaving the other ac- 
companying phenomena for after consideration. The 
combustible matter of the candle, it is to be premised, 
consists almost entirely of hydrogen(the gas which forms 
water in connection with oxygen) and carbon (or char- 
coal), twoelementary combustibles. Let a glass receiver 
(a large bowl-shaped vessel) be inverted over a lighted 
candle, and a dew will soon be seen to collect on the 
interior surface of the vessel. This, when examined, 
will prove to be pure water, and is the result of the 
combination of the hydrogen of the candle with the 
oxygen of the air during combustion. To carry the 
experiment farther—if a candle be suffered to burn in 
a glass vessel of a globular figure, having a trench 
round the bottom of the interior to receive the water 
as it trickles down, and the exterior be kept constant] 
cold by wet cloths, the water collected in the tren 
will be found to be heavier than the original candle or 
portion of candle consumed—the increase being owing, 
of course, to the quantity of oxygen with which 
hydrogen of the candle has combined. [One hundred 
ounces of oil, in like manner consumed, will form one 
hundred and thirty ounces of water.] So much for 
the hydrogen of the candle, Meanwhile, its carbon is 
entering into combination with another portion of the 

tmospheric oxygen, forming carbonic acid. This new 


O’Shaugnessy, who was deep in debt, was written 
to on the subject. His answer to the duke ran thus: 
‘Samson was a strong man, and Sclomon was a wise 


* A dish consisting of vegetables. 


compound, being a gas, is not so easily measured or 


* The above sketch has been communicated to us, from the 
other side of the Atlantic, by Miss Marion Corbett, a Scottish 
lady of lively and agreeable talents, who some years ago pub- 
lished a series of clever works of fiction in our own country, 
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even ised as the water, but a very simple expe- | for example, of a candle, is a portion of the tallow, | clothes, shoes, hats, bags, and suspended 
riment will prove, that, while the hydrogen and the drawn to the top of the wick, and converted into va- betooe the dese, ond cpvesing the entive’ aos of 
oxygen are forming 4 liquid in the glass receiver, the | pour by the heat. Being at a high temperature, this | the houses—the dark and narrow (for they 
body of that vessel is at the same moment being filled may be 80 desi : 


carbonic the product of the carbon and oxygen, 
Hf a portion of the gaseous body, filling the receiver 
after the candle has been burnt in it, be passed through 
Jime-water, the fluid will immediately become turbid, 
and a white powder will be precipitated to the bottom 
of the lime-water vessel. This powder is carbonate 
time, a compound of carbonic acid gas and the lime, 
and its formation proves satisfactorily the presence of 


the gas in the air taken from the receiver, Having a 
strong affinity for each other, eo ee 
combine at once when brought together. 


These, then, are the results of the action between 
the combustible body and the supporter of combustion— 
or, in other words, between the matter of the candle 
and the atmospheric oxygen—during the process of 
combustion. And whatever the burning body is, 
whether oil, coal, or wood, the action is similar or the 
same. From this it will be seen that the act of com- 
bustion only causes the matters engaged in it to change 
their form, and does not destroy or annihilate them ; 
they can be weighed in their new shape, and shown to 
qual in amount the whole substances employed in the 
vrocess, as they originally existed. Nor must it be 
thought, because, in ordinary cases of combustion with 
coal, log, or candle, we see nothing of the new com- 
binations, that they are therefore useless or lost, Let 
us pursue the case of the candle, and see what will be 
the result. The carbonic acid gas formed during the 
taper’s combustion, will mingle with the atmosphere, 
fly abroad, be decomposed by the vegetabic of the field, 
which will be nourished by its carbon, while its orygen 
will bu again evolved to purify the atmosphere; for 
such is the process perpetually going on in the vege- 
table world. Then the water, formed from the burn- 
ing candle, will be raised, suspended as vapour, and 
may, within a few short hours after it was formed, be 
condensed on the surface of some plant in the form of 
dew, or precipitated upon its leaves as rain. The 
hydrogen of this dew or rain will also afford nutriment 
to the plant, while its orygen revivifies the air. The 
beast of the field will be fed by the plant thus nourished, 
its life will be-supported by the vital principle (oxygen) 
thus again mingled with the atmosphere, and the 
beast, thus fed and animated, will furnish the mate- 
rials for another candle, That this regenerating revo- 
lution, though not obvious in detail to our senses, is 
incessantly and universally in progress, is a truth that 
cannot be questioned; and can any thing be more 
wonderful, or more demonstrative of the incalculable 
wisdom of the Power that hath thus ordered all ? 

We have thus explained, by example, the con- 
sequences of the act of combustion to the bodies en- 
gaged in it, the combustible and supporter. But the 
most remarkable phenomena of combustion remain 
yet to be explained, and, unfortunately, they are not 
easy of explanation. Whence come the light and heat 
or fire? Do they come from the combustible body or 
the supporter of combustion ? Is the chemical action 
between the combustible and supporter the cause of the 
evolution of light and heat, or is the evolution of light 
and heat the cause of the chemical action ? 

It is impossible for us here to give any comprehen- 
sive view of the various theories that have been raised 
to explain the cause of the disengagement of light 
and heat during combustion, Physical science is 
yet imperfect in many points, and in none more 
so than on that now under notice. It is now as- 
eertained that other four simple substances, besides 
oxygen, are perfect supporters of combustion, while 
numbers of other substances are partial or imperfect 
supporters, that is to say, they support the combustion 
of some substances and not others, Combustion, too, 
can be shown to take place in an exhausted receiver, 
without the presence of any supporter at all, at least 
of a gaseous kind ; and the most incombustible bodies 
have become combustible under the oxy-hydrogen blow- 

ipe. The names, therefore, of supporters and com- 
Prntibles, though well enough for general purposes, 
will not now bear examination in detail, and the wide 
cy of oxygen in nature, as a supporter of combus- 
, can no longer authorise us to regard it as the only 

or indispensable one. 

In short, in attempting to account for that evolution 
of light and heat or fire constituting combustion, we 
cannot the present of know- 
ledge, get beyond point, that these phenomena 
— to be the result of intense chemical action or 

ity, or the rapid combination of two or more sub- 
sfances with one another, 


way. 
explain the cause 


e shall bring these observations to a close by a 
word respecting the nature of fame. “ Flame is the 
rapid combustion of volatilised matter.” The fiame, 


vapour combines rapidly with the ox of the air, 
and the heat as to the vapour 
white hot. It will have been observed by almost every 
one, that there is, in the centre of the tongue of flame 
of the candle, a small portion of vapour not white. 
This is simply because the outer portion of white-hot 


of | vapour prevents the inner from coming in contact 


with the oxygen, till it rises to where the flame is 
thinner. The flame of coal, of wood, and other burn- 
ing bodies, ae like manner, merely the combustible 
matter volatilised. 


DR DIBDIN’S NORTHERN TOUR. 

Tue bibliographic Dibdin, most whimsical of book- 
makers, most quaint of travellers, has just published 
a * Tour in the Northern Counties of England and 
in Scotland,” devoted to matters antiquarian and pie- 
turesque, and full of all sorts of “ quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles.”” The book is in two volumes large 
octavo, superbly printed, full of engravings, and bear- 
ing a price calculated to do good to the heart of a lover 
of days gone by, being four guineas and a half. Any 
common tourist would have contented himself with 
describing the surface of the country and “ the out- 
sides of the best houses,” noting the principal statisti- 
cal facts, and giving drawings, if he gave any at all, 
of the chief picturesque scenes which met his eye. But 
Dr Dibdin, who is an uncommon tourist, not only 
does things of those sorts, but prattles of the men and 
women he conversed with, describes social meetings 
at which he was regaled; and if he meets an old carved 
chest in a cathedral chapter-house, or a curiously 
illuminated letter in an old missal, or any odd-looking 
ornament on an old building, or a grotesque sketch in 
an artist’s portfolio, or an autograph of some remark- 
able historical person, down he claps a bit of copper- 
plate, representing these things, into the midst of his 
“ rivulets” of print, or mayhap allows it to transgress 
a little upon the neighbouring “ meadows.” Thus 
the book is a strange jumble of elegance and oddity ; 
and yet there cannot be the least doubt that it more 
faithfully records the seen and heard of a journey, and 
is altogether a more perfect transcript of what it pro- 
fesses to describe, than if it had been constructed on 
the usual plan. How far it is fair or proper to intro- 
é.ce personal matters into a book, we will not stop to 
inquire: the result is unquestionably in this instance 
very lively and entertaining. The only other general 
remark we feel inclined to make, is, that the author is 
unfortunately careless about historical facts, and often 
gives from a loose memory most distorted accounts of 
circumstances and events which may be found correctly 
stated in a thousand commonplace volumes. 

Dr Dibdin performed his tour in the latter part of 
1836. His book opens with Peterborough, the first 
place at which he halts after leaving Exning Vicarage, 
his ordinary place of residence. He then advances to 
Lincoln, and successively to York and Durham, not- 
ing all that is curious about the cathedrals of those 
places. Newcastle next receives a large share of his 
attention; and here we must remark, what is forced 
upon us by an inspection of Dr Dibdin’s book, that 
the northern counties of England are those perhaps 
least known to the rest of the empire, They are re- 
mote from the metropolis, aud from the mass of 
southern England, and at the same time are com- 
pletely cut off by diversity of institutions from the 
contiguous parts of Scotland. The rarity, in Edin- 
burgh, of an allusion to the districts nearest to Rox- 
burgh and Berwick shires, is quite remarkable, Scot- 
land might as well be bounded in that direction by a 
waste, or by the sea, Such is the effect of having a 
different capital, a different church, and different 
laws. Much, therefore, of what Dr Dibdin tells us of 
Newcastle, sounds most accusingly new to a Scottish 
ear. A port, sending forth ly fifteen th d 
ships, with somewhere about a million chaldrons of 
coal (each chaldron weighing fifty-three hundred 
weight), and within fifty miles of our borders, ought 

y to be more familiarly known to us, Of a popu- 
lation ot fifty-three thousand in this town, twenty-five 
are engaged in the excavation and shipping of coal. 
Another staple of the industry of the place is the 
brewing of beer, of which thirty thousand barrels of 
strong, and eighteen thousand small, are produced 
annually, We are told that when a new stratum of 
coal is discovered in the neighbourhood, the incident 
is celebrated by ‘‘salvoes of fire-arms, flourishes of 
trumpets, dinners, balls, processions, and speeches.” 
At Neweastle, both the old and the new buildings are 
remarkable. In the centre of the town, and on the 
quays, there are several ranges of extremely ancient 
and picturesque houses, with wooden fronts—one sup- 

to be of not more recent date than the reign of 
Henry VIII, The reverend author gives several 
beautiful drawings of these fine old structures, which 
look as if they had been designed to last for ever. 
The Black Gate, a narrow street in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle, “ beggared every thing,” says 
he, “ which I had seen, even at Rouen. The dense 
population breathing into one another’s mouths—the 


— d altos 
slightly impressing 
on the mind of the reader. In the midst of this sooty 
and bustling scene, THE CasTLE rose in a sort 
frowning majesty, seeming to deplore the altered as- 
pect of the times.” In other parts of the town, 
vations are proceeding upon an astounding 

About three years ago, under the care of an extraor- 
dinary man, by name Richard Grainger, an open area 
of thirteen acres was covered in a few months with a 


A dinner 
party of two thousand persons, headed by the mayor 
and corporation, met in the Newcastle markets 
gas-light, October 22, 1835, to celebrate their comple- 
tion, The same architect has since been employed in 
forming new lines of street as accesses to the markets : 
one, entitled Grey Street, of which Dr Dibdin gives a 
drawing as the frontispiece of his first volume, is as 
elegant in proportions and architecture as Regent 
Street, with the advantage of being built of Portland 
stone. Well may our facetious tourist remark— 
“ They are wide awake at Newcastle.” 

We must confess that we share in the feeling which 
Sir Walter Scott has expressed in his introduction to 
Quentin Durward, respecting Dr Dibdin’s bibliomania, 
The mock heroic in which he speaks of old books and 
his passion for them in his Decameron, his Continental 
Journey, and other works, has always been to us very 
amusing. In the present work, there are of course 
many allusions to the curious tomes which fell in his 
way, or of which he heard. And invariably these 
allusions are couched in figurative language of the 
merriest and quaintest. ‘The days of book-chivalry,” 
he tells us at one place, “ are gone ;” of which a proof 
occurs in Mr Charnley’s shop at Newcastle, where he 
sees a copy of the best edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
in Russia, at only seven guineas anda half. “ Are 
we come to this, my friend ?”’ says the saddened Dibdin. 
“ Even so,” replied the melancholy bookseller ; “ and 
we looked at each other, as if mute and motionless, for 
some three minutes and a half. I thought I saw a 
soft tear or two oozing from Mr Charnley’s nether eye. 
‘Sir,’ exclaimed he, with emotion and emphasis, ‘there 
must be reaction.’ ‘Sir, there SHALL be.” We sought 
consolation in a banquet, for eight, furnished above 
stairs.” A conclusion which will remind the reader 
of the finale of Johnson’s solemn inquiry after happi- 
ness— 

**Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” 
Elsewhere, the facete doctor tells of a fine copy of 
Jansen’s edition of Pliny, printed in 1472, which was 
shown to him by an Edinburgh gentleman. He had 
the volume politely sent to his lodgings, where he spent 
an evening enjoying it. But the proprietor of the 
tome unluckily let out that he had bought it for a 
guinea !—when Dibdin is so severely shocked; that 
he nearly faints, and is almost on the point of flying 
from Scotland. 

At Southwell Minster, a local guide, showing him 
into the chapter-house, and knowing nothing of his 
tastes, says, “ If you dons object 40 BOOKS, it may in- 
terest you!” whereupon we have many reflections 
in the same fantastic style. At Wakefield he visits 
an old dark book-shop, in the hope of falling in with 
something still blacker—meaning a book in black print, 
we presume, But “every effort failed: not even @ 
nibble.” At the same place he goes to see an old col- 
lection connected with the grammar-school, where the 
head master, Dr Naylor, a man as courteous in man- 
ner as robust in frame, acts as his guide. “ One vo- 
lume succeeded another in rapid succession, as his 
powerful arm displaced them ; nor clouds of choking 
dust, as the covers were flapped against the body of 
the books, either discomposed his gravity, or slackened 
his exertions, Such a book-battery had not been fired 
off for a century ; but amidst the noise and smoke of 
the cannonading, I groped in vain for a Coverdale, a 
Fox, a Chaucer, and a Shakspeare, Austin and 
St Chrysostom were sorry substitutes, ‘ Peradventure 
we may alight upon Cotgrave ?’ ‘ My dear sir, that 
gent been long out of date,’ said a young as- 
pirant. ‘Only since 1516,’ was my reply.” 

Newcastle is honourably distinguished, among the 
busy towns of England, for the literary tendencies of — 
a select circle of its inhabitants, It has a knot of 
book-collectors, among whom Dr Dibdin appears to 
have enjoyed a few delicious days. Let the uniniti- 
ated reader remark, a taste for o/d books is very apt 
to be accompanied by a taste for old wines. The two 
things are only branches of one epicurism. Hence it 
invariably follows, where the doctor falls in with men 
of his own stamp, that we hear, thereabouts, of a ban- 
quet where all is festive glee and jollity. At “a Rox- 
burghe Festival in miniature” which took place at 
Newcastle, “ toasts, speeches, puns, and social happi- 
ness,” abounded. ‘The of the venerable town 
were forgotten, and Mr Adamson remarked “ that 


163 
the abrupt turnings, the steep descents—the unceasing 
prattle of the venders, and the half-muttered replies 
of the purchasers—all shrouded in a canopy of smoke 
| | 
series of market-buildings, forming the largest esta- 
blishment of the kind, it is supposed, in the world, 
We are told by Dr Dibdin, thet, since they were 
finished, the formerly supreme markets of Liverpool 
have been in high dudgeon—the caulifiowers there 
exhibit the jaundiced tint of jealousy, and the butcher 
may conceive a violent motion or agitation to be com- 
municated to the corpuscles of bodies, and hence such 
an excitement of heat as to cause combustion. This, 
certainly, is not penetrating radically to the source of 
these principles, but little farther can we as yet make 
: hry Davy, indeed, endeavoured to 
fF of the energy with which chemical 
affinity acts, by referring it to different states of elec- 
tricity in the Thus y 
negative, and hyd m highly positive, and hence the 
energy with which “a they unite, and the great heat 
evolved. These hints of Sir Humphry, if followed 
to the means of mack light ots Ge 
subject of combustion. 
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the og before him was preferable to all the sally-ports 
in kingdom.” Our tourist is charmed with the 
house and collection of Mr Brockett. The house is 
“ comparatively a nut-shell, but what a kernel! Pic- 
tures, books, curiosities, medals, coins—of precious 
value—bespeak his discriminating eye and his liberal 
heart. Do not suppose that a stated room, or rooms, 
are alone appropriated to his BOKES: they are ‘u 
stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.’ They 
spread all over the house, tendrils of pliant curve and 
perennial verdure.” But see how cruel our biblio- 
pher has been to this elegant amateur. “ Mr 
rockett,” ti » “is justly proud of his 
Horsley {Horsley’s Roman Antiquities in enn 
opened it with evident satisfaction. I suffered hi 
to enjoy his short-lived triumph, His copy was upon 
small paper; of most enviable size and condition. 
Were you ever at Belvoir Castle?’ observed I. 
* Never,’ replied he. ‘ Then take care never to visit 
it; for there is a copy, upon LARGE PAPER, such as 
my eyes never beheld. Having seen and caressed it, 
you will throw this into the Tyne.’ ‘I shall take care 
to avoid Belvoir Castle,’ was my friend’s reply.” 

From Newcastle our doctor advances by the rail- 
way to Hexham, thence to Carlisle, thence into Scot- 
iand, to which his second and larger volume is entirely 
devoted. He enters by Annan, and proceeds to Dum- 
fries, where he “ potters about” a good deal, but is 
signally unfortunate in the temporary absence of the 
man of universal knowledge of the place—Macp1ar- 
mip. He gets to Edinburgh, where old buildings and 
new, libraries, works of art, and the symposia of 
brother-bibliomaniacs, detain him throughout some 
two hundred pages. Glasgow attracts a large share of 
his attention, and he makes the ordinary tour of the 
nearer Highland lakes, ascending to the pinnacle of 
Ben Lomond, and there causing his Highland guide 
to drink brimmers of the native fluid to the Rox- 
burghe Club and “ the immortal memory of William 
Caxton,” with respect to the latter of whom the honest 
rustic confesses that he never heard of the gentleman 
afore. St Andrews, Perth, and the return by Ab- 
botsford and Melrose, complete the work; and we 
shall here complete our review of it, by extracting a 
very curious document which the author has printed 
in one of his notes, being a contemporary account of 
a Highland Raid of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The actors are the Macdonalds of the Glen- 
garry sept and the Mackenzies of Kintail ; and, skilled 
as we happen to be in lore of this kind, we can declare 
that we —_ rarely seen a more remarkable specimen 
of it. The passage respecting the burial of the aggres- 
sor is as terrible as any thing in Ford or Webster :— 

When Angus Macdonald, Glengarrie’s son, knew 
that Mackenzie was in Mull, he took the opportunity 
of his absence, and gathered all their followers, and 
came secretly by boats to Lochcarron, where he landed 
in the dead time of the night, and led a fire to every 
town in Lochcarron, where he killed all those he found 
within houses, excepting such that extraordinary man- 
hood took them away. He spoiled all the country, and 
took all the cows he could find, and began to kill them 
in the Isle of Slumbarry. Advertisement was sent to 
Kintaill and Lochailsh, who gathered as fast as they 
could ; but he had his boats loadened before they came. 
After they gave him a flight of arrows, he took the 
sea, and they wanting boats, could not follow ; but 
part of them went afoot to the Kyle, others made 
straight to [landonnan, where they gott a ten-oared 
boat and a four-oared boat. Mackenzie’s lady carried 
to them arrows and amunition with her own hand. 

rowed to the Kyle boldly, having noe chiftan, 
but ilk ane striveing who would act more for his mis- 
teris’ credit and for the country defence. They came 
to the Kyle after the night had fallen; then they 
speied the first boat of Glen ie’s boats; they were 
resolved to let her pass oiikes challenge. He fol- 
lowed nixt himself in his long boat of thirty-two oars, 
loaded with men and spoil; which when they - 
ceived, they rowed calmly to meet him, and he chal- 
lenging them in asking who were there, they answered, 
. We are all Clanavick alik,’ with that giveing them 
balls and arrows alik, at which they took much alarm 
—the clouds overshadowing the moon made a dark 
shadow ore the so as they thought it had been 
shore—and gett all to the forand of the boat, which 
made the boat to sink. 

When the Mackenzies saw their boat sink, they 
sent their little boat ashore, lest any should make their 
escape to land, and the Kintail men had the wy eg 
them like selches (seals). At last they killed Glen- 

"s son, and all those that were in that great boat 
with him. The rest of the boats when they heard 
the alarm retired to Strathordell, and left their boats ; 
from whence they went afoot, and took boats from the 
isles to Morar. 

When Mackenzie came to the Kile, he spied a num- 
ber of dead corps that the rage of the sea had casten 
ashoare, which made him to think, seeing his enimy 
togither a little before, that it was his own men that 
were killed there. He had in his companie two of Glen- 
garrie natives, who hade quat Glengarrie, and sub- 
mitted to him, and who wer acquaint with both the 
countrey people, such as Robert M‘Conachie and Wil- 
liam M‘Conachie, Vic Ian Moire, whom he desired 
go ashore, and see who they were that were dead, No 
sooner were they ashore, but he espied them strick 
their hands upon their breasts, making great lamen- 
tation, ‘ Praised be God,’ saith Kintail, ‘it is not 
for my countrymen you make such lamentation. I am 


confident that God hath been favorable to my coun- 
trymen, in giveing them a pleasant victory.” Then 
Robert retired to the boat; Kintail asked, ‘ What 
news ?’? ‘My lord,’ saith he, ‘good news to your 
lordship ; there is many a brave fellow of your ene- 
mys dead in yonder place, not so much as any of your 
countrymen amongst them. Immediately they sailed 
away to Elandownnan, where the Kintail man was no 
sooner landed, but he met his countrymen retiring 
from the burial of young Glengarrie, whom they 
buried in the very door of the kirk of Kintail, as tes- 
timony that they might trample over his bodie when- 
ever they went to church, but the lord of Kintail was 
offended that they did not burie him with the rest of 
his predecessors. He was the most resolute man of 
his name. His father would often have settled with 
Mackenzie, but during his lifetime he could never 
settle, for his spirit was oniy given to warr.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL GARDEN. 
ZootocicaL GARDENS have proved a good specula- 
tion, notwithstanding the high cost of elephants, tigers, 
and cassowaries, and the vast expense incurred for 
their alimentary support. We see no reason why 
geographical gardens should not prove equally good 
speculations. Certain it is, at least, that the latter 
class of gardens would be quite as instructive as the 
former. Some years ago, Ira Hill, an ingenious Ame- 
rican, suggested to Congress the construction of a map 
of the world in the form of a garden, and offered to 
execute the work, provided they would give him a 
grant of ten acres of ground, and ten thousand dollars 
capital. He designed that it should be formed in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Washington. We have 
not heard that such a garden has ever been made, 
but the idea was certainly ingenious. To quote the 
memorial of the projector— The beds of oceans, seas, 
gulfs, bays, and lakes, shall be depressed, and the 
continents, peninsulas, and isthmuses, mountains, 
islands, &c. shall be raised, in proportion to their re- 
spective elevations on this terraqueous sphere. The 
beds of the oceans, &c. shall be covered with gravel, 
and the lands shall be adorned with verdure ; and the 
mountains may rest on the same kind of stone as com. 
pose them in their natural states. The channels of 
rivers shall be described as in their natural courses, 
and lowered in proportion to the heights of their re- 
spective banks. If required, the beds of oceans, seas, 
&c. shall be so constructed that they can be filled with 
water at any time, so that the whole world, in its 
native elements, will be completely represented in 
miniature. If the proposed topographical delineation 
should be constructed on ten acres of ground, and 
described according to Mercator’s projection, the lakes 
Erie and Ontario would be each more than eight feet 
in length, and the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific will be 160 feet, and every country, king- 
dom, state, and province, will be clearly delineated ; 
the situations of all the important cities shall be so 
described as to convey a complete idea of them. The 
parallels of latitude and the meridians shall be cor- 
rectly laid down, as shall likewise the equator, ecliptic, 
the tropics, and other circles. Such a topographical 
delineation of the world would possess many advan- 
tages over any map or chart that was ever described. 
It will be made on so large a scale, that the countries 
will be laid down in more exact proportion, and their 
relative positions would be more clearly seen. The 
various elevations of lands, on which the temperature 
of climate and the productions greatly depend, could 
here be clearly ascertained. The proper situations of 
roads, canals, and other improvements, may be seen at 
one view, so that a far more useful knowledge of the 
science of geography can be obtained by walking a few 
hours in this garden, than could be gained by reading 
in as many years.” 

We bring the idea thus once more before the 
world, in the hope that it may strike some inge- 
nious mind in a favourable manner, and be yet exem- 
plified, if not on a large, at least on a small 
It would be easy, for instance, to give a map of 
England within the bounds of a garden by no means 
large, or in the play-ground connected with a public 
school. With reference to Mr Hill’s plan, the lively 
editor of the Dumfries Courier made the following 
remarks :—‘‘ A man in this way might make the tour 
of the world before breakfast, and instead of a sigh, 
waft his own proper person from ‘ Indus to the Pole,’ 
in the space of five minutes. From want of attention 
in early life, there are numbers who can make very 
little use of the most accurate diagrams; but present 
such persons with a faithful model after nature, and 
they would probably carry away at one visit a very 
vivid impression of the size, shape, and relative situa- 
tion of every part of the habitable globe. Indeed, al- 
together, we are quite charmed with the project in 
question, and should like nothing better than to see it 
adopted in our own country. In every extensive bo- 
tanic garden the plan might be introduced with great 
advantage ; and, in that case, the various plants that 
thrive in the open air could easily be assigned to the 
divisions of the world in which they are indigenous. 
Thus botany and geography might be studied at once ; 
and on gathering a nosegay, or filling his herbarium, 


a student could go to Turkey for hyacinths, Holland 
for tulips, China, or even Sharon, for lilies and roses, 
to Japan for the upas tree, Mackenzie’s River for tripe 
de roche, Botany Bay for simples, and Juan Fernandez 
for plants proverbially potent in the cure of scurvy. 

Fancy balls, or masquerades, have become pretty 
common in this country, and should ever our fair fa- 
shionables conceive the whim of celebrating these 
amusements by torch-light, and in the open air, where 
could they find such an excellent arena as a geogra- 
phical garden? In place of being huddled into one 
apartment, the different groups might issue from scenes 
in exact aceordance with their respective dresses, man- 
ners, and characters. The Indian might paddle across 
a narrow firth in her bark canoe—the Chinese save 
her pinched feet by hiring a palanquin—the Circas- 
sian emerge from her evergreen bower—the Laplander 
drive her sledge over stunted patches of moss and 
lichen—the squaw sport a fur cloak, equal to that 
presented by Lesmahagow to Miss Tabitha Bramble, 
and the African beauty assert her claim to the title of 
sultana, by her near approximation to the goodly cor- 
poration of Sir John Falstaff. Unconcerned s 
tors, or actors, in dominos, might walk over the whole 
globe, conversing at their ease with its varied inhabi- 
tants, and thus, in place of poring over the tomes of 
Clarke and Humboldt, set up for tourists and travel- 
lers themselves, with at least as good a grace as certain 

ntlemen, who record divers pilgrimages by sea and 
and, without ever moving from their garrets in Grub 
Street. 

So far as we know, Mr Hill’s project is perfectly 
original, although we are aware of a twin idea that 
occurred many years ago to that veteran nobleman 
the Earl of Buchan, At the ancient family seat in 
the parish of Uphall, about ten miles west from Edin- 
burgh, there is a complete exemplification of the solar 
system. Thesun, moon, and planets, are represented 
by stone globes raised on pedestals, and carved by the 
hands of some cunning workman. These ornaments 
were intended, we presume, to adorn his lordship’s 
lawn; but at the time we visited the spot, some Gothie 
farmer had actually gone far to drive the planets from 
their spheres. The fields were every where covered 
with waving grain, and after sore scrambling over 
divers dykes and ditches, we found Saturn concealed 
by corn, Jupiter by barley, and Venus by wheat, while 
the Georgium Sidus was snugly ensconced among ricks 
of hay. At the base of this last planet, a loyal par- 
tridge had made her nest, and the young ones actually 
ran away before our eyes with fragments of the egg- 
shell adhering to their backs. The parent birds made 
a terrible outcry at this intrusion, and were joined by 
a landrail, which apparently had just emigrated from 
the orb of Saturn.” 


DILAPIDATION OF MONUMENTS. 

Hap not the monuments of ancient t been multitu- 
dinous in their number, and imperishable from their 
ag ge none of them would have been left undestroyed 

y the various inundations of fanatics and foreigners who 
have from time to time overflowed the land of the Nile. 
The Persians and the under the influence of 
religious passion, did all they could for the overthrow and 
ruin of works happily too majestic for their puny devices; 
and since invading armies have left the gorgeous ruins in 
peace, hordes of European travellers have been doing 
their best to annihilate what thirty or forty centuries 
have spared. There is scarcely a pillar, or temple, or 
monument, which some hand or other has not been 
in damaging. The beautiful tomb of. Osiris, which 
zoni laid open, is already nearly a heap of ruins. Noman 
has been a more ruthless ravager than Champollion him- 
self, with all his pretended respect for Egyptian antiquity, 
and professed services to hieroglyphic learning. For one 
traveller who has visited Egypt to unravel and to honour 
the venerable records of her solemn hi 


history, a hundred 
come to defile and to deface them. A German pri 


whose proceedings are seldom spoken of in Egypt with. 
out some add of rey 1, thought it a very fine 
thing to leave his distinguished name in large b and 


filthy characters on the most prominent part of the . 
sarcophagus in the Ichre of Remises the Fifth. 

the white marble walls of the temple of Philoe, our 
“ aristocratical and noble wits” have deemed it tasteful 
and decorous to paint “ Warren's Blacking” and “ Dr 
Eady,” as their contribution to classical investigation, 
and their record of the tone and temper with which the 
“travelling English” visit the land of Sheba. 

The dilapidation, to be serious, of some of the most 
striking remains of Egyptian antiquity, have long been 
witnessed with sorrow and shame by every thoughtful 
traveller, and many a wish has been vainly utt that 
measures should be taken for their tion. Even 
within a few years, some of the most interesting and an- 
cient buildings—as the temples of Abydos and Hermo- 
polis—have been wholly overthrown, and even the sites 
they occupied are scarcely traceable. The attention of 
the pacha has, however, lately been particularly called to 
the subject, and he requested Dr Bowring to draw up a 
ay for the preservation of the monuments that remain, 
for the prosecuting future discoveries, and for the forma- 
tion of a museum of tian antiquities in Cairo. 

In consequence of Bowring’s recommendation, a 
permanent commission has been formed at Cairo by the 
direction of Mahomet Ali, consisting of the principal 
Ministers of State, of the Consul-Generals of BE land, 
France, Austria, and Russia, the President and 
tary of the Exyptian Society, and other appropriate per- 
sons, to whom is to be committed the guardianship of 
the monuments of Egypt. A sum is to be placed an- 


nually at their disposal, to enable them to protect the 
various temples, tombs, and works of art ; topamne Sp 
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investigations ; to employ fit persons in order to report 
on the state of existing antiquities, and to provide for 
their safe and proper keeping. No ancient monument 
will be removed in future without their sanction, which 
is also necessary to allow any person to commence or to 
continue excavations. They will facilitate the researches 
of the curious and the learned who visit Egypt, and assist 
the inquiries of those who have not that privilege. They 
will be able to give official protection and aid where re- 
quired, and at the same time to prevent the destruction, 
of which the ignorance and the cupidity of the peasants, 
and the selfish vandalism of travellers, have been too long 
the cause.—From a Newspaper. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL. 
THE subject of this notice was one of those persons of 
great natural talent, who, by virtue of the buoyancy 
of that commodity, rise from the lower to the upper 
parts of society with nearly the same certainty and 
regularity as if the case depended on some physical 
law. He was born in 1695, the child of a poor peasant 
at Artonay, a village of Champagne. The death of 
his parents in his tenth year, when he was left with a 
number of brothers and sisters quite destitute, added 
to the immediate difficulties of his lot, though it could 
scarcely diminish the chance of his ultimately becoming 
an important member of society. ‘T'wo years after, he 
was taken into the service of a farmer, who employed 
him to look after his young turkies ; but this situation 
he was soon obliged to give up, in consequence of be- 
coming involved in some boyish frolic. Being com- 
pelled, from the same cause, to leave his native place, 
he proceeded, in the beginning of the severe winter of 
1709, into Lorraine, was seized with small-pox by the 
way, and must have perished, had not a poor shep- 
herd taken pity on him, and conveyed him to his sheep- 
cot, where he had no other bed than a heap of dung, 
in which he was buried up to the neck during his sick- 
ness, and no other nourishment than coarse black 
bread and water. In this wretched situation, Duval 
fortunately overcame the virulence of the disease, and 
through the kind compassion of a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, completely recovered. 

Another shepherd, in the neighbourhood of Nancy, 
now took him into his service, and, during the two 
years which he spent there, his mind made a great 
progress. From infancy, Duval had been remarkable 
for inquiring and meditative habits. When a mere 
child, at his native place, he had made a collection of 
snakes, toads, and other creatures, and became a source 
of annoyance to all the people around him, with his 
questions respecting the habits of those animals, why 
they were formed in such a manner, and what was the 
purpose which they served—questions, it is needless 
to say, to which he received no satisfactory answers. 
The common mind takes all common things as they 
are: the superior mind can acknowledge nothing to be 
common; and hence does it so often happen, that the 
first movements of a lofty intellect appear only as folly 
to the multitude. In his present situation, Duval 
found a copy of Zsop’s Fables in the hands of another 
country boy. It was adorned with numerous prints 
of birds, beasts, and reptiles; but the fables themselves 
were a “ fountain closed” to the poor youth, who had 
never been taught to read. Burning with curiosity 
to know the names of the various creatures he saw, 
and to hear the tales which sop has related respect- 
ing them, he endeavoured to move his companion to 
read the book to him; but the other boy was seldom 
in a humour to gratify him, and he had often to suffer 
the pangs of a curiosity which had only been a little 
indulged in order to be the more bitterly disappointed. 
In these circumstances, he resolved to make every 
effort to learn to read, however great the difficulties 
of the task might prove. He accordingly saved what- 
ever money he could get, and gave it to other boys 
who were older than himself, for teaching him the 
elements of written language. Having, with incredible 
diligence, attained his end, he happened to meet with 
an almanack, in which the twelve signs of the zodiac 
were delineated. Very naturally supposing these to 
be representations of real objects in the heavens, he 
set himself to look for them there, and gazed so long, 
that he at last believed he saw them. Some time 
after, in passing the window of a print-shop in Nancy, 
he observed a map of the world, which appeared to 
him the most interesting object he had ever seen. He 
immediately purchased it, and for some time it was 
the sole employment of his leisure to peruse it. At 
first he took the degrees on the equator for French 
leagues, but, upon considering that, in coming from 
Champagne to Lorraine, he had travelled many such 
leagues, though on the map that distance seemed to 
take up a very little space, he soon became convinced 
of the error of that conjecture. In time, by the study 
of this and other maps, he ascertained with astonishing 
precision the nature not only of those marks, but of 
most of the terms and characters used in geography. 

While pursuing his studies, he experienced much 
interruption from the other peasant boys, and he began 
to ¥ 4 for that retirement which has ever been courted 
by the thoughtful mind. Chancing to visit the her- 


mitage of La Rochette near Deneuvre, he became so 
much in love with the situation, that he resolved to 
join a certain Brother Palemon who lived there, and 
thus devote himself in some degree to a life of religion. 
Palemon received him kindly, but, before Duval had 
been long in his company, he received orders from his 
superiors togive the vacant place to another. Toconsole 
Duval as much as possible, Palemon gave him a letter 
of recommendation to a small community of hermits 
who lived at St Anne, about half a league from Lune- 
ville. Here Duval was entrusted with the charge of 
six cows which the brothers kept for their subsistence. 
The holy fathers were perhaps more ignorant than 
Duval; but they possessed a few books which they 
permitted him to read, and he sometimes got a puzzling 


; matter explained to him by the people who visited the 


hermitage. Here, as formerly, all the money he could 
scrape together was devoted to the purchase of books 
and maps. Here, also, amidst many difficulties, he 
learned to write and cypher. Having observed at the 
bottoms of some of his maps, the coats-armorial of 
certain persons of rank, on which were represented 
griffins, spread eagles, lions with two tails, and other 
monsters, he inquired of a visitor if there were any 
such creatures in the world; whereupon being informed 
that these were marks in a certain science called he- 
raldry, he noted down the word, and, hurrying with 
all speed to the neighbouring town, bought a book of 
that science, the principles of which he speedily mas- 
tered. Astronomy and geography were the favourite 
studies of Duval. He often sought out in the neigh- 
bouring woods some solitary corner, where he spent 
the greater part of the beautiful summer nights in 
contemplating the heavens, and wishing—for he could 
little more than wish—to know more of the jewelled 
expanse which glowed above his head. For the better 
observation of the heavenly bodies, he constructed in 
the top of one of the highest oaks a kind of seat of 
wild vines and willow twigs interwoven, somewhat in 
the form of a stork’s nest. As he advanced in know- 
ledge, his thirst for books increased, without any cor- 
responding increase in his stated means of purchasing 
them. He had recourse, for the increase of his funds, 
to the snaring of game, which he prosecuted for some 
time with tolerable success. Nor did he scruple to 
take even more adventurous means of supplying his 
pockets. One day, observing a wild cat with a skin 
of glossy fur on a tree, and conceiving that he might 
turn it to good account, he mounted in pursuit of it, 
and drove it from its perch by a long stick, It ran 
off; he pursued ; it took refuge in a hollow tree, whence 
he speedily dislodged it, but only to spring into his 
arms. A severe struggle ensued; in the course of 
which the enraged animal fixed its talons in the back 
of his head. Duval continued notwithstanding to pull 
at it; it held fast; and the result was, that it brought 
away a great part of his scalp fixed in its talons, Then 
beating it to death on a tree, he carried it home in 
triumph, too glad in the prospect of converting it into 
some serviceable book to regard the wounds it had 
inflicted on him. Many such perils did Duval en- 
counter in the pursuit of wild creatures, the skins of 
which he always took to Luneville, to dispose of them, 
and obtain books and maps in exchange. 

At length a lucky accident enabled him to make a 
considerable addition to his stock of those articles. 
Walking in the forest one day in autumn, and striking 
the dry leaves before him, he perceived something 
splendid on the ground, and on taking it up, found it 
to be a gold seal, with a triple face well engraved on 
it. He went the following Sunday to Luneville, and 
requested the vicar to advertise it in the church, that 
the person who had lost it might recover his property 
by applying to him at St Anne’s hermitage. Some 
weeks after, a gentleman on horseback knocked at the 
gate of St Anne’s, and asked for “the boy.” Duval 
appeared, ‘ You have found a seal ?”’ said ce stranger. 
“Yes, sir.” “I will thank you for it; it belongs to 
me.” “A moment’s patience ; before I give it to you, 
- will be so good as blazon [that is, describe in the 
anguage of heraldry] your arms.”" “ You are jesting 
with me, young man,” rejoined the stranger: “ you 
can surely know nothing of heraldry.” ‘ Be that as 
it may,” said Duval, “ you shall not have your seal till 
you have blazoned your arms.” The applicant, sur- 
prised at the decided tone of Duval, asked him a great 
number of questions upon different subjects, and hav- 
ing complied with his request, and received his seal, 
he gave the young cow-herd a couple of guineas—the 
coin of his native country, for he was a young Eng- 
lishman, named Forster. He also desired Duval to 
visit him occasionally at Luneville, and at every visit 
gave him acrown-piece. These sums, with some pre- 
sents of books from Mr Forster, made up the library 
of the St Anne’s neat-herd to four hundred volumes, 
amongst which were several scientific and historical 
works of considerable value. 

In this way, Duval advanced to his twenty-second 
year ; nor had he yet thought of attempting to eman- 
cipate himself from the humble circumstances in which 
he had begun life. Still a peasant in all but know- 
ledge, he was one day lying under a tree, poring as 
usual on his maps and books, which lay open around 
him, and scarcely heeding the cattle which grazed 
peaceably in the wood, when he was suddenly accosted 
by a gentleman of an agreeable countenance, in which 
there was a mixture of benevolence and astonishment. 
This was the Count Vidampier, one of the tutors to 
the young princes of Lorraine. He had been hunting 
with prinees, and the other tutor, and the party 
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had lost their way in the wood. The count thought 
a herdsman with sun-burnt, lank hair, dressed in a 
coarse linen frock, with a heap of maps about him, so 
extraordinary a sight, that he brought the rest of the 
party to witness it. Duval, therefore, immediately 
found himself surrounded by a brilliant troop of hunts- 
men, the children of the ruler of the country—ons of 
whom, it may not be improper to remind the reader, 
subsequently became the husband of Maria Theresa, 
and emperor of Germany. All felt deeply interested 
in the spectacle which met their eyes, and the impres- 
sion was greatly deepened when they had put a few 
questions to Duval to ascertain his knowledge, and 
the means by which he had acquired it. The eldest 
prince immediately offered to take him into his service, 
and told him that heshould go to court. But Duval, 
who had read in some book that the air of a court 
was not favourable to virtue, and had also observed at 
Nancy that the lacqueys who waited on persons of 
distinction were a debauched and quarrelsome sort of 
people, frankly answered, that “he chose rather to 
look after his herd, and continue to lead a quiet life in 
the wood, with which ne was thoroughly satisfied, 
than to wait on the prince,” but added, that “if his 
highness would give him an opportunity of reading 
curious books, and of making himself master of more 
learning and knowledge, he was ready to follow him, 
or any body else.” The prince was highly p 
with this answer, and, when he returned to court, pre- 
vailed on the duke, his father, to send Duval to the 
Jesuits’ College at Pont-i-Mousson, that he might 
prosecute his studies in a regular manner, and with all 
the advantages of enlightened guides and instructors. 

He remained here two years, chiefly studying astro- 
nomy, geography, history, and antiquities, and at the 
end of that time, about the close of the year 1718, was 
permitted by the Duke to accompany him, as one of 
his suite, to Paris, in order that he might attend cer- 
tain teachers in that city. On his return at the end 
of the ensuing year to Luneville, the Duke appointed 
him his librarian, with a salary of a thousand livres, 
and professor of history in the academy, with another 
salary of seven hundred livres, at the same time allow- 
ing him to live in the court, without imposing the least 
restraint upon his motions. His lectures were received 
with great approbation, and were the means of attract- 
ing several strangers to Luneville, among whom was 
the illustrious William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham. It is remarkable that Duval penetrated 
the powerful character of this now unknown youth, 
and prognosticated that he would ultimately reach a 
high place. The personal deportment of the young 
professor was in the highest degree modest and en- 
gaging. So far from being ashamed of his former 
mean condition, he rather took pleasure in speaking 
of the tranquillity he had enjoyed init, and in describ- 
ing the sensations by which he had been affected as 
the horizon of his ideas had gradually expanded around 
him. The first considerable sum he could spare was 
devoted to rebuilding the poor hermitage of St Anne, 
in which he now included an apartment for himself, 
He also caused a picture to be painted, representing 
him lying under the tree, at the moment when the 
princes and their preceptors were conversing with 
him, and this picture, with the Duke’s permission, he 
hung up in the library which he superintended, At 
a later period of life, he paid a visit to his native vil- 
lage, and rebuilt the house in which he had been born 
in a substantial manner, for the use of the schoolmas- 
ter, at the same time causing wells to be dug, at his 
own expense, for the better supply of the inhabitants 
with water. In the year 1738, when the Duke died, 
and his successor exchanged the duchy of Lorraine for 
that of Tuscany, Duval removed, with the library, to 
Florence, where he continued to exercise the same 
office with respect to the books. His new master, by 
his marriage with the queen of Hungary, having at- 
tained the high honour of being elected emperor, re- 
solved to form a cabinet of ancient and modern coins 
at Vienna, and of combining with it a collection of all 
the coins then current in every part of the world. He 
appointed Duval, with whom numismatics were a fa- 
vourite study, to be the keeper of this cabinet, with a 
lodging in m imperial quarter of the city, near the 
palace, in which he generally dined with the emperor 
and empress once a-week. His own fears respecti 
the air, of a court were never, throughout all these 
changes, in the least realised, for he continued, amidst 
the blandishments of one of the most luxurious cities 
in Europe, to be the same simple and earnest student 
which he had been in the forests of Lorraine. His 
imperial employers were deeply sensible of his virtues, 
and testified that they were so by appointing him, in 
1751, sub-preceptor to their son, afterwards the eccen- 
tric Joseph II.—an honour, however, which he found 
reason to decline. So little was he disposed to idle in 
the court, that there were some of the daughters of th. 
emperor and empress whom he did not know by sight ' 
“I do not wonder at this,” said their brother, the 
young king of the Romans; “it is because my sisters 
are not antiques.” One day, he took the liberty to 
leave the emperor's presence without leave, when the 
latter asked where he was going. “‘To hear Gab- 
rielli,” he answered, ‘‘ But she sings so wretchedly,” 
said the monarch, “ Let me entreat your majesty not 
to say this aloud.” “ Why not?” “ Because it is of 
importance to your majesty that every one should be- 
lieve what you say; but in this no one will believe 
you.” Verily, Duval was no courtier. 

The remainder of the life of this ingenious and vire 
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tuous man was spent in ease and honour, Ss 
in 1775, at the of eighty-one, carrying wi! i 
the all who knew him. His 
writings were collected after his death by his friend 
M. de Roch, secretary of legation at St Petersburg, 
and published in two volumes. A correspondence 
which he had carried on for the last thirteen years of 
his life with Mademoiselle Anastasia Solocoff, a young 
Circassian of good education, who was a lady of the 
bed-chaniber to Catherine II., was also published, and 
is said to do honour to the talents of both parties, 
With the freedom which old “ge justifies towards 
thful beauty, he addressed this lady as his dear 
Bibi, and is said to have used the same appellation to 
all ladies of talent for whom he entertained any affec- 
tion. Though it must hence be supposed that he was 
not averse to the society of the gentler sex, Duval 
never made any effort to refine his outward appear- 
ance, so as to render himself more agreeable to them. 
To the last, he retained mueh of the original homeli- 
ness of his dress and gait, walking in a careless 
sant-like manner, and attiring himself in one inva- 
riable coat of dark brown, with a home-spun shirt, 
a close wig, black worsted stockings, and heavy shoes 
fortified with iron tacks. But there was no affectation 
in this neglect of fashion, for his whole manner of life 
betrayed that it flowed from a genuine philosophical 
simplicity of nature—of which one illustration may 
suffice, in the fact of his every evening allowing his 
servant,, who was rather his friend than his domestic, 
to go home to his wife at an early hour, after which 
he prepared his light supper with his own hands over 
a spirit lamp. Indeed, it would appear that, to the 
very end of his protracted life, and after adding one 
acquirement to another, until he exceeded in knowledge 
most men of his time—after, moreover, he had mingled 
for more than half a century in the society usually 
esteemed the most liable to vanity and vice, Duval 
never for a moment ceased, as fat as blamelessness of 
life was concerned, to be the simple Lorraine peasant. 
The coarse circumstances of his original servile con- 
dition had alone passed away : tle singleness of heart, 
the easily contented wishes, the tranquillity of mind, 
remained unchanged to the last. 


ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF NITHSDALE. 
Lapy Wixerrep Herzert was fifth and youngest 
daughter of William Marquis of Powis, and was mar- 
ried, several years before the rebellion of 1715, to Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale, one of the Scottish 
peers engaged in that :!l-fated enterprise. Lord Niths- 
dale was taken prisoner at the close of it, along with 
others, and, being the head of avery prominent Jacobite, 
as wellas Catholic family, would most certainly have suf- 
fered death, but for the love, prudence, and heroism of 
his devoted lady. The particulars of her conduct were 
related by herself in a letter to her husband’s sister, the 
Countess of Traquair, which we now quote from the 
Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the place where it first appeared. The story is far from 
being new to the reading world, but it is one of those 
tales that cannot be too often told, and, in the present 
publication, it will probably fall under the eyes of 
many to whom it will not be deficient even in the 
charm of novelty. The eountess’s letter is given in a 
slightly abridged form, but every particular of interest 
has been preserved, 

“ Dear Sister, my lord’s escape is now such an old 
story that I have almost forgotten it; but since you 
desire me to give you a circumstantial account of it, 
I will endeavour to recal it to my memory, and be as 
exact in the narration as I possibly can; for I owe 

too many obligations to refuse you any thing that 
in my power to do. 

I first came to London upon hearing that my lord 
‘Was committed to the Tower. I was at the same time 
informed that he had expressed the greatest anxiety 
to see me, havi as he afterwards told me, nobody 
to console him ti I arrived. I rode to Newcastle, 
and from thence took the stage to York, When I 
arrived there, the snow was so deep, that the stage 
could not set out for London. The season was so se- 
vere, and the roads so extremely bad, that the post it- 
self was stopped ; however, I took horses and rode to 
London through the snow, which was generally above 
the horse’s girth, and arrived safe and sound, without 
any accident, On my arrival, I went immediately to 
make what interest I could among those who were in 
place. No. one gave me any hopes; but all, to the 
contrary, assured me, that, although some of the pri- 
soners were to be pardoned, yet my lord would cer- 
tainly not be of the number. 

Upon this I formed the resolution to attempt his 
escape [by disguising him], but opened my intentions 
to nobody but to my dear Evans [a faithful attendant 
andconfidant]. Inordertoconcert measures, I strongly 
solicited to be permitted to see my lord, which they 
refused to grant me, unless I would remain confined 
with him in the Tower, This I would not submit to, 
and alleged for excuse, that my health would not per- 
mit me to undergo the confinement. The real reason 
of my refusal was, not to put it out of my power to 
accomplish my designs: however, by bribing the guards, 
I often contrived to see my lord, till the day upon which 
the prisoners were condemned; after that, we were 


allowed for the last week to see and take our leave of 
them, By the hee every 
thing necessary to disguise my t utmost 
difficulty to prevail upon him to make use of them: 


On the 22d February [1716], which fell on a 
Thursday, our petition was to resented to the 
House of the purport of which was, to entreat 


prisoners, As the motion [in favour of intercession, 
but with a salvo decisive agai 
passed generally, I thought I could draw some advan- 
tage in favour of my “alk at eee I imme- 
diately left the House of and hastened to the 
Tower, where, affecting an air of joy and satisfaction, 
I told all the guards I passed by, that I came to bring 
joyful tidings to the prisoners. I desired them to lay 
aside their fears, for the petition had passed the house 
in their favour. I then gave them some money to 
drink to the lords and his majesty, though it was but 
trifling ; for I thought, that, if I were too liberal on 
the occasion, they might suspect my designs, and that 
giving them something would gain their good humour 
and services for the next day, which was the eve of 
the execution. 

The next morning I could not go to the Tower, 
having so many things in my hands to put in readi- 
ness ; but in the evening, when all was ready, I sent 
for Mrs Mills, with whom I lodged, and acquainted 
her with my design of attempting my lord’s escape, as 
there was no prospect of his being pardoned ; and this 
was the last night before the execution. I told her 
that I had every thing in readiness, and that I trusted 
she would not refuse to accompany me, that my lord 
might pass for her. I pressed her to come immediately, 
as we had no time to lose. At the same time I sent for 


a Mrs Morgan, then usually known by the name of 


Hilton, to whose acquaintance my dear Evans had in- 
troduced me, which I look upon as a very singular 
happiness. I immediately communicated my resolution 
to her. She was of a very tall and slender make ; so I 
begged her to put under her own riding-hood, one 
that I had prepared for Mrs Mills, as she was to lend 
hers to my lord, that, in coming out, he might be 
taken for her. Mrs Mills was then with child; so 
that she was not only of the same height, but nearly 
of the same size, as my lord. When we were in the 
coach, I never ceased talking, that they might have 
no leisure to reflect. Their surprise and astonishment, 
when I first opened my design to them, had made them 
consent, without ever thinking of the consequences, 
On our arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced 
was Mrs Morgan; for I was only allowed to take in 
one at atime. She brought in the clothes that were 
to serve Mrs Mills, when she left her own behind 
her. When Mrs Morgan had taken off what she had 
brought for my purpose, I conducted her back to the 
staircase; and, in going, I begged her to send me in 
my maid to dress me; that I was afraid of being too 
late to present my last petition that night, if she did 
not come immediately, I dispatched her safe, and 
went partly down stairs to meet Mrs Mills, who had 
the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, 
as was very natural for a woman to do when she was 
going to bid her last farewell to a friend, on the eve 
of his execution. I had, indeed, desired her to do it, 
that my lord might go out in the same manner, Her 
eye-brows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my 
lord’s were dark, and very thick: however, I had pre- 
pared some paint of the colour of hers, to disguise his 
with. I also bought an artificial head-dress of the same 
coloured hairas bers ; and I painted his face with white, 
and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long beard, 
which he had not had time to shave. All this provi- 
sion I had before left inthe Tower, The poor guards, 
whom my slight liberality the day before had endeared 
me to, let me go quietly with my company, and were 
not so strictly on the watch as they usually had been ; 
end the more so as they were persuaded, from what I 
had told them the day before, that the prisoners would 
obtain their pardon. I made Mrs Mills take off her own 
hood, and put on that which I had brought for her. 
I then took her by the hand, and led her out of my 
lord's chamber; and in passing through the next room, 
in which there were several people, with all the con- 
cern imaginable, I said, ‘My dear Mrs Catharine, go 
in all haste, and send me my waiting maid: she cer- 
tainly cannot reflect how late it is : forgets that I 
am to present a petition to-night; and if I let slip 
this opportunity, I am undone, for to-morrow will 
be too late. Heston her as much as possible, for I 
shall be on thorns till she comes.” Every body in the 
room, who were chiefly the guards’ wives and daugh- 
ters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly ; and 
the sentinel officiously opened the door, When I had 
seen her out, I returned back to my lord, and finished 
dressing him. I had taken care that Mrs Mills did 
not go out crying as she came in, that my lord might 
the better pass for the lady who came in crying and 
afflicted ; and the more so, because he had the same 
dress which she wore. When I had almost finished 
dressing my lord in all my petticoats, excepting one, 
I perceived that it wax growing dark, and was afraid 
that the light of the candles might betray us; so I re- 
solved to set off. I went out, leading him by the 
hand ; and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I 
spoke to him in the most piteous and afflicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who 


had ruined me by her delay. Then said I, ‘My dear 
Mrs Betty, for the love of God, ruu quickly and bring 


her with you. You know my 
you made dispatch in your life, do it at present: I 
am almost distracted with this disappointment.’ The 


lodging ; and if ever 


is opened the doors, and I went down stairs with 
im, still conjuring him to make all possible dispatch. 
As soon as he had cleared the door, I made him walk 
before me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of 
his walk ; but I still continued to press him to make 
all the dispatch he possibly could. At the bottom of 
the stairs I met my dear om, into whose hands I 
confided him, I had before Mr Mills to be 
in readiness before the Tower, to conduct him to some 
place of safety, in case we succeeded. He looked upon 
the affair as so very improbable to succeed, that his 
astonishment, when he saw us, threw him into such 
consternation, that he was almost out of himself; 
which Evans perceiving, with the greatest presence of 
mind, without telling him any thing, lest he should 
mistrust them, conducted him to some of her own 
friends, on whom she could rely, and so secured him, 
without which we should have been undone. When 
she had conducted him, and left him with them, she 
returned to find Mr Mills, who by this time had re- 
covered himself from his astonishment. They went 
home together ; and, having found a place of security, 
they conducted him to it. 

In the mean while, as I had pretended to have sent 
the young lady on a , I was obliged to re- 
turn up stairs, and go back to my lord’s room, in the 
same feigned anxiety of being too late; so that every 
body seemed sincerely to sympathise with my distress, 
When I was in the room, I talked to him as if he had 
been really present, and answered my own questions 
in my lord’s voice as nearly as I could imitate it. I 
walked up and down, as if we were conversing together, 
till I thought they had time enough thoroughly to clear 
themselves of the guards. I then thought proper to 
make off also. I opened the door, and stood half in 5 
that those in the outward chamber might hear what 
said ; but held it so close, that they could not look in, 
I bade my lord a formal farewell for that night; and 
added, that something more than usual must have 
happened, to make Evans negligent on this important 
occasion, who had always been so punctual-in the 
smallest trifles, that I saw no other remedy than to go 
in person: that, if the Tower were still open when I 
finished my business, I would return that night; but 
that he might be assured I would be with him as early 
in the morning as I could gain admittance into the 
Tower, and I flattered myself I should bring favour- 
able news. Then, before I shut the door, I pulled 
through the string of the latch, so that it could only 
be opened on the inside. I then shut it with some 
degree of force, that I might be sure of its being well 
shut. I said to the servant as I passed by, who was 
ignorant of the whole transaction, that he need not 
carry in candles to his master till my lord sent for him, 
as he desired to finish some prayers first. I went 
down stairs, and called a coach. As there were several 
on the stand, I drove home to my lodgings, where 
poor Mr Mackenzie had been waiting to carry the 
petition, in case my attempt had failed. I told him 
there was no need of any petition, as my lord was safe 
out of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies, 
as I hoped ; but that I did not know where he was. 

I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan chair, 
and went to the Duchess of Buccleugh, who expected 
me about that time, as I had begged of her to present 
the petition for me. I refused to go up stairs, as she 
had company with her. I begged to be shown into a 
chamber below stairs, and that they would have the 
goodness to send her grace’s maid to me, having some- 
thing to say toher. When the maid came in, I de- 
sired her to present to her grace my sincerest thanks 
for her kind offer to accompany me when I went to 
present my petition. I added, that she might spare 
herself any farther trouble, as it was now judged 
more advisable to present one general petition in the 
name of all: however, that I should never be un- 
mindful of my particular obligations to her grace, 
which I would return very soon to acknowledge in 

I then desired one of the servants to call a 
chair, and I went to the Duchess of Montrose, who 
had always borne a part in my distresses, Iran up 
to her in the transport of my joy. She appeared to 
be extremely shocked and frighted; and has since 
confessed to me, that she apprehended my trouble had 
thrown me out of myself, till I communicated my hap- 
piness to her. 

When I left the duchess, I went to a house which 
Evans had found out for me, and where she promised 
to acquaint me where my lord was. She got thither 
some few minutes after me, and told me, that, when 
she had seen him secure, she went in search of Mr 
Mills, who, by the time, had recovered from his asto- 
nishment ; that he had returned to her house, where 
she had found him; and that he had removed 
lord from the first place, where she had desired him 
to wait, to the house of a poor woman, directly oppo- 
site to the guard-house, She had but one small room 
up one pair of stairs, and a very small bed in it. We 
threw ourselves upon the bed, that we might not be 
heard walking up and down, She left us a bottle of 
wine and some bread, and Mrs Mills brought us some 
more in her pocket the next day. We subsisted on 
this provision from Thursday till Saturday night, 
when Mrs Mills came, and conducted my lord to the 
Venetian ambassador's, We did not communicate the 


affair to his excellency ; but one of his servants con- 
cealed him in his own room till Wednesday, on which 


' 
the lords to with majesty to 
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day the ambassador’s coach and six was to go down to 
Dover to meet his brother. My lord put on a livery, 
and went down in the retinue, without the least sus- 
picion, to Dover, where Mr Mitchell (:/hich was the 
name of the ambessador’s servant) hired a smal! vessel, 
and immediately set sail for Calais, The passage was 
so remarkably short, that the captain threw out this 
reflection, that the wind could not have served better 
if his passengers had been flying for their lives, little 
thinking it to be really the case. Mr Mitchell might 
have easily returned without being suspected of having 
Been concerned in my lord’s escape; but my lord 
seemed inclined to have him continue with him, which 
he did, and has at present a good place under our 
young master, 

For I absconded to the house of a 
honest te Lane, where I remained, till 
was assured of my lord’s safe arrival on the continent. 
With regard to myself, it was decided by governmen 
that if I remained concealed, no farther search shou 
be made; but, if that I appeared either in England 
or d, I should be secured. But that was not 
sufficient for me, unless I could submit to expose my 
son to beggary. My lord sent for me up to town in 
such haste, that I had no time to settle any thing be- 
fore I left Scotland. I had in my hands all the family 

rs: I dared trust them to nobody. My house 
might have been searched without warning, conse- 
uently they were far from being secure there. In 
this distress, I had the precaution to bury them under 
nd; and nobody but the gardener and myself 
new where they were. I did the same with other 
things of value. The event proved that I had acted 
ane ; for, after my departure, they searched the 
se; and God knows what might have transpired 
from these papers. 


’ All these circumstances rendered my presence abso- 
lutely necessary, otherwise they might have been lost ; 
for, although they retained the highest preservation, 
after one very severe winter—for, when I took them 
up, they were as dry as if they came from the fireside 
—yet they could not possibly have remained so much 
longer without prejudice. In short, as I had once 
exposed my life for the safety of the father, I could 
not do less than hazard it once more for the fortune 
of the son.” The countess went to Scotland, saved 
the family papers, and then returned to London, “On 
my arrival, the report was still fresh of my journey 
into Scotland, in defiance of their prohibition. A 
lady informed me that the king was extremely in- 
censed at the news; that he had issued orders to have 
me arrested ; adding, that I did whatever I pleased, 
in spite of all his designs; and that I had given him 
more anxiety and trouble than any woman in all Eu- 
rope. The king’s resentment against myself person- 
aliy, was owing at first to the petition which I pre- 
sented, contrary to hig express order; but my lord 
was very anxious that a petition might be presented, 
hoping that it would be at least serviceable to me. 
I was, in my own mind, convinced that it would 
answer no purpose; but as I wished to please my 
lord, I desired him to have it drawn up; and I un- 
dertook to make it come to the king’s hand, notwith- 
standing all the precautions he had taken to avoid it. 
So the first day I heard that the king was to go to the 
drawing-room, I dressed myself in black, as if I had 
been in mourning, and sent for Mrs Morgan (the 
same who accompanied me to the Tower); because, 
as I did not know his majesty personally, I might have 
mistaken some other person for him, She staid by 
me, and told me when he was coming. I had also 
another lady with me; and we three remained in a 
room between the king’s apartments and the drawing- 
room; so that he was obliged to go through it: and, 
as there were three windows in it, we sat in the middle 
one, that I might have time enough to meet him be- 
fore he could pass. I threw myself at his feet, and 
told him, in French, that I was the unfortunate 
Countess of Nithsdale, that he might not pretend to 
be ignorant of my person. But, perceiving that he 
wanted to go off without receiving my petition, I 
caught hold of the skirt of his coat, that he might 
stop and hear me, He endeavoured to escape out of 
my hands; but I kept such strong hold, that he dragged 
me upon my knees from the middle of the room to the 
very door of the drawing-room. At last one of the 
blue ribbons who attended his majesty took me round 
the waist, whilst another wrested the coat out of my 
hands, The petition which I had endeavoured to 
thrust into his pocket fell down in the seuffle, and I 
almost fainted away through grief and disappointment. 
The harshness with which I had been treated soon 
spread abroad, not much to the honour of the king. 
Many people reflected, that they had themselves pre- 
sented petitions to the late king, and that he had never 
rejected any, even from the most indigent objects; but 
that this behaviour to a person of my quality was a 
strong instance of brutality. 


These reflections, which circulated about, raised 
the king to the highest pitch of hatred and indignation 
inst my person, as he has since allowed : for, when 
the ladies whose husbands had been concerned in 
the affair, presented their petitions for dower, mine was 
presented among the rest; but the king said I was 
not entitled to the same privilege, and in fact I was 
excluded ; and it was remarkable, that he would never 
as name to be mentioned. For these reasons, 
every body judged it prudent for me to leave the ki 
com ; for, vo long ae this hatred of the king subsisted, 


it was not probable that I could escape from falling 
into his hands. I accordingly went abroad. 

This is the full narrative of what desired, and 
of all the transactions which relative to this 
affair. My lord desires you to be assured of his sin- 
cere friendship.—I am, with the strongest attachment, 
my dear sister, your’s most affectionately, 

(Signed) Wuverrep NiTHsDALe.” 

The Nithsdale peerage, over which this lady’s con- 
jugal affection and heroic intrepidity shed a brilliant 
lustre, was never restored after the attainder of 1715, 
and the last direct heir of this noble house unfortu- 
~~ lala a few years ago in the waters of the 
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ON INCONSISTENCY IN OUR 
EXPECTATIONS. 
[From the Essays of Mrs Barbauld.} 
As most of the unhappiness in the world arises rather 
from disappointed desires, than from positive evil, it 
is of the utmost consequence to attain just notions of 
the laws and order of the universe, that we may not 
vex ourselves with fruitless wishes, or give way to 
groundless and unreasonable discontent. The laws 
of natural philosophy, indeed, are tolerably understood 
and attended to; and though we may suffer inconve- 
niences, we are seldom disappointed in consequence 
of them. No man expects to preserve orange-trees in 
the open air through an English winter; or when he 
has planted an acorn, to see it become a large oak in 
afew months. The mind of man naturally yields to 
necessity ; and our wishes soon subside when we see 
the impossibility of their being gratified. Now, upon 
an accurate inspection, we shall find, in the moral 
government of the world, and the order of the intellec- 
tual system, laws as determinate, fixed, and invariable, 
as any in Newton’s Principia. The progress of vege- 
tation is not more certain than the growth of habit ; 
nor is the power of attraction more clearly proved than 
the force of affection or the influence of example. The 
man therefore who has well studied the operations of 
nature in mind as well as matter, will acquire a cer- 
tain moderation and equity in his claims upon Provi- 
dence. He never wili be disappointed either in him- 
self or others, He will act with precision, and expect 
that effect and that alone from his efforts, which they 
are naturally adapted to produce. For want of this, 
men of merit and integrity often censure the disposi- 
tions of Providence for suffering characters they de- 
spise to run away with advantages, which, they yet 
know, are purchased by such means as a high and 
noble spirit could never submit to. If you refuse to 
pay the price, why expect the purchase ? We should 
consider this world as a great mart of commerce, 
where fortune exposes to our view various commo- 
dities, riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, integrity, know- 
ledge. Every thing is marked at a settled price. Our 
time, our labour, our ingenuity, is so much ready 
money, which we are to lay out to the best advantage. 
Examine, compare, choose, reject, but stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that you do not 
possess another which you did not purchase. Such 
is the force of well-regulated industry, that a steady 
and vigorous exertion of our faculties, directed to one 
end, will generally insure success. Would you, for 
instance, be rich? Do you think that single point 
worth the sacrificing every thing else to? You may 
then be rich. Thousands have become so, from the 
lowest beginnings, by toil and patient diligence, and 
attention to the minutest articles of expense and profit. 
But you must give up the pleasures of leisure, of a 
vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious temper. If you 
preserve your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and 
vulgar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of 
morals which you brought with you from the schools, 
must be considerably lowered, and mixed with the 
baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded prudence. 
You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things; and 
for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenu- 
ous spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of them 
as fast as possible. You must shut your heart against 
the muses, and be content to feed your understanding 
with plain, household truths. In short, you must not 
attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or 
refine your sentiments; but must keep on in one 
beaten track, without turning aside either to the right 
hand or to the left. “ But I cannot submit to drud- 
gery like this—I feel a spirit above it.” ’Tis well: 
be on it then ; only do not repine that you are not 
rich, 
Is knowledge the pearl of price? That too may be 
pean yr steady application, and long solitary 
ours of study and reflection. Bestow these, and you 
shall be wise. ‘ But (says the man of letters) what 
a hardship is it that many an illiterate fellow, who 
cannot construe the motto of the arms on his coach, 
shall raise a fortune and make a figure, while I have 
little more than the common conveniences of life!” 
Was it in order to raise a fortune that you consumed 
the sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement ? 
Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek and 
Roman spring? You have then mistaken your path, 
and ill employed yourindustry, “ What reward have 
I then for all my ?” What reward! A large 
comprehensive soul, well purged from vulgar fears, 
and perturbations, and prejudices; able to compre- 
hend and interpret the works of man—of God. A 


rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with in- 
stores and reflection. A 
perpetual spring ideas, and the conscious 
nity of superior intelli And what aa 
you a besides ? 
ut is it not some reproach upon the economy of 

Providence, that sucha one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
should have amassed wealth enough to buy half a 
least, himself a mean 

irty fellow for veryend. He id his health, 
his conscience, his libesty, for it; and wil you en 
him his bargain? Will you your head and bl 
in his prese’ because he outshines you in equi 
and show? Lift up your brow with a noble co 
dence, and say to yourself, I have not these things, 
it is true; but it is because I have not sought, because 
I have not desired them ; it is because I some- 
thing better. I have chosen my lot, t am content 
and satisfied. 

You are a modest man—you love quiet and inde- 
pendence, and have a delicacy and reserve in 
temper which renders it impossible for you to dom 
your way in the world, and be the herald of your own 
merits. Be content then with a modest retir t, 
with the esteem of your intimate friends, with the 
praises of a blameless heart, and a delicate ingenuous 
spirit ; but resign the splendid distinctions of the world 
to those who can better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience, and 
strict regard to the rules of morality, make him scru- 
pulous and fearful of offending, ia often heard to com- 
plain of the disadvantages he lies under in every path 
of honour and profit. ‘Could I but get over some 
nice points, and conform to the practice and opinion 
of those aboat me, I might stand as fair a chance as © 
others for dignities and preferment.” And why can 
you not? What hinders you from discarding this 
troublesome scrupulosity of yours, which stands so 
grievously in your way? If it be a small thing to 
enjoy a healthiul mind, sound at the very core, ‘ 
does not shrink from the keenest inspection ; inward 
freedom from remorse and perturbation; unsullied 
whiteness and simplicity of manners; a genuine in- 
tegrity 


Pure in the last recesses of the mind ; = 
if you think these advantages an inadequate recom- 
pense for what you resign, dismiss your scruples this 
instant, and be a slave-merchant, a parasite, or—what 
you please. 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes ; 
and as you have not spirit to assert the dignity of 
virtue, be wise enough not to forego the emoluments 
of vice. 

I much admire the spirit of the ancient philosophers, 
in that they never attempted, as our moralists often 
do, to lower the tone of philosophy, and make it con- 
sistent with all the iethieneme of indolence and sen- 
suality. They never thought of having the bulk 
of mankind for their disciples, but kept themselves 
as distinct as possible from a worldly life. They 
plainly told men what sacrifices were required, and 
what advantages they were which might be expected. 
If you would be a ieeaiiae these are the terms. 
You must do thus and thus: there is no other way. 
If not, go and be one of the vulgar. 

There is no one quality gives so much dignity to a 
character as consistency of conduct. The most cha- 
racteristic mark of a great mind is to choose some one 
important object, and pursue it through life. It was 
this made Cesar a great man. His object was ambi- 
tion ; he pursued it steadily, and was always ready to 
sacrifice to it every interfering passion or inclination. 

There is a pretty passage in one of Lucian’s dia- 
logues, where Jupiter complains to Cupid, that th 
he has had so many intrigues, he was never cher 
beloved. In order to be loved, says Cupid, you must 
lay aside your egis and your thunder-bolts, and you 
must curl and perfume _ hair, and place a garland 
on your head, and walk with a soft step, and assume 
a winning obsequious deportment. But, replied Ju- 
piter, I am not willing to resign so much of my dig- 
nity. Then, returns Cupid, leave off desiring to be 
loved.—_He wanted to be Jupiter and Adonis at the 
same time, 

It must be confessed, that men of genius are of all 
others most inclined to make these unreasonable claims, 
As their relish for enjoyment is strong, their views 
large and comprehensive, and they feel themselves 
lifted above the common bulk of mankind, they are 
apt to slight that natural reward of praise and admi- 
ration which is ever largely paid to distinguished abi- 
lities, and to expect to be ealied forth to lic notice 
and favour: without considering that their talents are 
commonly very unfit for active ‘ite; that their eccen- 
tricity and turn for speculation disqualifies them for 
the business of the world, which is best carried on by 
men of moderate genius ; and that society is not ob- 
liged to reward any one who is not useful to it. The 
poets have been a very unreasonable race, and have 
often complained loudly of the neglect of genius and 
the ingratitude of the age. The tender and pensive 
Cowley, and the elegant Shenstone, had their minds 
tinctured by this discontent; and even the sublime 
melancholy of Young was too much owing to the stings 
of disappointed ambition. 

The moderation we have been endeavouring to in- 
culcate will likewise prevent much mortification and 
disgust in our commerce with mankind, As we ought 
not to wish in ourselves, so neither should we expect 
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in our friends, contrary qualifications. Young and 
sanguine, when we enter the world, and feel our affec- 
tions drawn forth by any particular excellence in a 
character, we immediately give it credit for all others, 
and are beyond measure disgusted when we come to 
discover, as we soon must discover, the defects in the 
other side of the balance. But nature is much more 
frugal than to heap together all manner of shining 
malities in one glaring mass. Like a judicious painter, 
endeavours to preserve a certain unity of style and 
colouring in her pieces. Models of absolute perfection 
are only to be met with in romance; where exqui- 
site beauty, and brilliant wit, and profound judgment, 
and immaculate virtue, are all blended together to 
adorn some favourite character. As an anatomist 
knows that the racer cannot have the strength and 
muscles of the draught-horse, and that winged men, 
griffins, and mermaids, must be mere creatures of the 
imagination, so the philosopher is sensible that there 
are combinations of moral qualities, which never can 
take place but in idea. There isa different air and 
complexion in characters as well as in faces, though 
perhaps each equally beautiful ; and the excellences 
of one cannot be transferred to the other. Thus if one 
man possesses a stoical apathy of soul, acts independent 
of the opinion of the world, and fulfils every duty 
with mathematical exactness, you must not expect 
that man to be greatly influenced by the weakness of 
pity, or the partialities of friendship : you must not be 
offended that he does not fly to meet you after a short 
absence ; or require from him the convivial spirit and 
honest effusions of a warm, open, susceptible heart. 
If another is remarkable for a lively active zeal, in- 
flexible integrity, a strong indignation against vice, 
and freedom in reproving it, he will probably have 
some little bluntness in his address not altogether suit- 
able to polished life ; he will want the winning arts of 
conversation; he will disgust bya kind of haughtiness 
and negligence in his manner, and often hurt the de- 
lieacy of his acquaintance with harsh and disagreeable 
truths, 

There is a cast of manners peculiar and becoming 
to each age, sex, and profession; one, therefore, should 
not throw out illiberal and commonplace censures 
against another. Each is perfect in its kind. A wo- 
man as a woman, a tradesman as atradesman. We 
are often hurt by the brutality and sluggish concep- 
tions of the vulgar ; not considering that some there 
must be to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and that cultivated genius, or even any great refine- 
ment and delicacy in their moral feelings, would be a 
real misfortune to them. 

Let us then study the philosophy of the human mind. 
The man who is master of this science, will know 
what to expect from every one. From this man, wise 
advice ; from that, cordial sympathy ; from another, 
casual entertainment. The passions and inclinations 
of others are his tools, which he can use with as much 
precision as he would the mechanical powers ; and he 
can as readily make allowance for the workings of 
vanity, or the bias of self-interest in his friends, as for 
the power of friction, or the irregularities of the needle. 


[In the above admirable essay, which can never be 
sufficiently reprinted, the chief aim of the author was 
of course to show the folly of those who pine for ex- 
ternal worldly advantages, while enjoying those purer 
and serener pleasures which must always be sacrificed 
when the other class of benefits are exclusively pur- 
sued. It is worth while, nevertheless, to remark, 
that there is, or may be, a modified diligence in the 
ordinary pursuits of the world, which is not inconsis- 
tent with much delightful recreation in the flowery 
fields of literature, or the graver shades of science and 
philosophy. Even in the alternation of pursuits, which 
such a course of life implies, there is a principle preg- 
nant with much that is good. A change of occupa- 
tion, whether from business to amusement, or from 
amusement to business, is in itself pleasant, as well as 
salutary. The man of business may be elevated and 
refined by an acquaintance with letters and science ; 
and the man of letters or of science may be preserved 
from too abstracted modes of thinking, as well as many 
odd habits of acting, by mixing a little in business. 
Upon the whole, we have not the least doubt that 
some certain union of the two classes of pursuits is the 
surest way of attaining happiness. | 


WEST, THE AMERICAN PAINTER. 

Mr West met with munificent patronage in England, 
but “ he always retained a strong and unyielding affection 
for his native land.” The countenance which the kin 
ay bestowed upon this highly gifted American, coul 
not fail to excite envy among his courtiers. A malicious 
individual, oe. his partiality for the land of his birth, 
resolved to make him give some unguarded proof of it 
which would be unpleasant to his majesty, incensed as he 
then was against the American colonies. With an air of 
much satisfaction, he one day informed the king that the 
Americans had lately met with a most disastrous defeat ; 
and turning to Mr West, he exultingly asked, * How do 
you like these tidings, sir?” Mr West, bowing low to his 
majesty, answered, “I am a loyal and grateful subject to 
my king ; but I can never rejoice at any misfortune which 
befalls my native land.” “ A noble reply,” said his sove- 
soign 5 “and I assure you, Mr West, uo man will ever 

in my estimation, because he loves his country.” Mr 
West retained his love of America till the day of his 
death ; and he refased immense sums for some of his 
most magnificent pictures, which he painted as affec- 
tionate gifts to the publie institutions of his native state. 
—Amerrcun Anecdotes. 


SMIDDIES. 

(From the Bucuan CLown,” asmall periodical lately set on 
foot at Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, and to which, as a merito- 
rious specimen of provincial literature, we wish every success. } 
WE suppose every reader is aware that the term 
smiddy is employed, in this “ high northern lati- 
tude,” to signify a blacksmith’s p Smiddies are 
not now what they once were. In these times of 
ours they have not the same attractions which they 
had of old. Blacksmiths must now conduct their ope- 
rations in much the same way as other men ; the fear 
of rivals and the love of gain have constrained them 
to apply themselves to the hammer and the anvil with 
more assiduity than their jolly forefathers, and to dis- 
band in a great measure the motley groups of story- 
tellers, pensioners, and tipplers, that assembled around 
the happy hearths, and rendered so attractive the 
smiddies of the olden time. When that thing, called 
the “ March of Intellect,” was standing stock still, 
when the schoolmaster was neither at home nor abroad, 
when the cultivated acres of Buchan were, perhaps, 
about half the number which they now are, when turn- 
pike roads and mail-coaches were things unknown, and 
long, long before the world dreamed of a “ Peterhead 
and Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company,” there 
were to be seen scattered over the country, here and 
there, those little humble smoky edifices called smiddies 
—then the principal resort of rustic newsmongers, 
Here, around the comfortable forge of some good-na- 
tured son of Vulcan, might be seen, on a winter’s even- 
ing, the happy groups of merry boys. Here it was 
that the parish scandal was talked over; the last ser- 
mon preached by the parson would be criticised; then 
the newfangled notions of the tenant on Braeside, 
who was introducing the cultivation of turnips, or 
who, perhaps, had lately got a corn-fan to assist him 
in the labours of the barn, would be unanimously and 
heartily condemned, and sagely would they prophesy 
that he was on the high road to ruin, and would shortly 
be “roupit out at the door.” There was always great 
anxiety for the latest news of the war; and news which 
perhaps had reached the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs some two or three months before, were tolerably 
late for the smiddy. And then what a fund had they 
for conversation in the history of their old cronie, Jamie 
Anson, the ostler, who had enlisted, was mightily ad- 
vanced, and had now returned home all covered with 
wounds and glory! Moreover, the notable fact had 
just come to light, that Jamie Rin-the-wash had been 
detected, the other week, in the act of brewing a drop 
of the “ barley bree,” or, in the language of the ex- 
cise, smuggling, and that, in consequence, his still had 
been seized by the gauger; after which, generally fol- 
lowed a wrathful denunciation of the excise laws, with 
a practical illustration of the benefits of home-brewing, 
by their drinking to their downfall in plentiful cups of 
Jamie’s last “ brewst !” 

Perhaps modern readers will not be disposed to think 
that this was a very enviable state of things, and we 
are certainly of the same opinion ; but it is impossible 
to deny that smiddies, such as they were, contributed, 
in no small degree, to promote that social intercourse 
which, when properly conducted, is so desirable and 
so beneficial to the human race, in remote and rural 
districts. The discourses of the smiddy did not often 
turn on the most interesting or instructive subjects ; 
but then there was something in them to occupy the 
mind, and in a way quite as creditable, we may add, as 
has been the case in many other places which have made 
a greater noise in the world. Every frequenter of the 
smiddy had of course a considerable number of stories 
about himself, about his own personal adventures, of 
great sights seen or great deeds done by him. How 
many a gloomy winter’s evening has passed a | by, 


THE PALACE AND THE WORKHOUSE. 

Ar the conclusion of a little volume, published in 1802. 
by Charles Lamb, containing his tragedy of John Wood- 
vil, there are some short articles, essedly extracts 
from a commonplace book of Burton, the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but more probably compositions 
of the quaint Elia himself. In the last of these articles 
the supposed Burton describes himself as walking in the 
of London, on ag 2d 1662, when he sees 
a procession pass by. “ man, & r man, 
deceased, is borne on men’s shoulders to a aa thee 
without solemnities of hearse, mourners, plumes, mutes, 
those actors that will weep if ye show them a 

iece of silver; none of those customed civilities of chil- 
om. kinsfolk, d dents, following the coffin. * * 
Chiefly I noted the coffin to have been without a pall, 
nothing but a few planks of cheapest wood that could be 
had, naked, having none of the ordinary symptoms of a 
funeral.” The men who bore the body were in their or- 
dinary clothes, and one of these “ reported the deceased 
to have been an almsman seven years, a pauper, har- 
boured and fed in the workhouse of | St Giles in the Fields, 
to whose proper burying-ground he was now going for 
interment. All which when I beheld, hardly I refrained 
from weeping, and incontinently fell I to musing: * If this 
man had been rich, a Croesus, a Crassus, or as rich as 
Whittington, what pompe, charge, lavish cost, expendi- 
ture, of rich buriall ceremonial o uies, obsequious 
ceremonies, had been thought too good for such an one. 
* © The fruit of these my meditations have been cer- 
tain crude verses, noting the difference of rich and poor, 
in the ways of a rich noble’s palace and a poor workhouse. 

The Argument. 


In a costly palace Youth meets respect : 
In a wretched workhouse Age finds neglect. 


Evinced thus : 
In a costly Youth goes clad in gold ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age’s limbs are cold: 


There they sit, the old men, by a shivering fire, 
Still close and closer cowering, warmth is their desire. 


In a costly palace, when the brave gallants dine, 
They have store of good venison, with old Canary wine, 
With singing and musick to heighten the cheer ; 
Coarse bits, with grudging, are the pauper’s best fare. 
In a costly palace Youth is still carest, 
By a train of attendants, which laugh at my young lord's 


jeste; 
In a wretched workhouse the contrary prevails, 
Does - begin to prattle? No man heark’neth to his 
es. 


In a costly palace, if the child, with a pin, 
Do po — to prick a finger, straight the doctor is 
eall’d in; 
In a wretched workhouse men are left to perish 
For = Md proper cordials, which their old age might 
cherish. 


In a costly paves Youth enjoys his lust ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age, in corners thrust, 
Thinks u the former days, when he was well to do, 
Had chil to stand by him, both friends and kinsmen 
too. 


In a costly Youth his temples hides 
With a new devised peruke, that reaches to his sides ; 
In a wretched workhouse Age’s crown is bare, 
With a few thin locks just to fence out the cold air.” 


LIBERTY. 
[BY COLERIDGE. ] 

Ye clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye ocean-waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

Ye woods! that listen to the night-birds’ singin 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope fw om | 

Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 


sparks that flew from Tammas’s bh has list 


and how many a “halflin’ loon,” regardless of the 
ad 


with gaping mouth and open ears, while the tailor was 
giving a fearful account of the ghost seen by him, the 
other night, between the manse and the kirkyard ! 
Scarce a breath was drawn, all present sat closer and 
closer to Vulcan’s fire, and terrible were their fears at 
the thought of having to pass by the same place on 
their way home that very night. The old soldier, too, 
must needs contribute his share of smiddy entertain- 
ment. He had always an abundant supply of stories 
regarding the scenes in which he had spent his better 
days. If you would take his word for it, he was the 
bravest man in all the regiment, and his regiment 
was the bravest in the whole army. He still felt a 
lively interest in the doings of former days; and while 
he would inspire the young callans assembled round 
about him with something of his own euthusiasm, he 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 

Such were smiddies. But much of these things has 
passed away, leaving but scattered traces of their ex- 
istence to be known by the coming generation. We 
would fondly hope that a purer spirit and more exalted 
tastes are now inspiring us. We trust the time is 
come when we are now to make a “ pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together,” to lay aside and bid adieu 
for ever to the gill stoup, which was so regular an 
attendant of the smiddy assemblages of old, and to 
drink the more wholesome dranghts of knowledge 
which are now so copiously offered to us on every 
hand, Smiddies may still be regarded as, in some 
degree, centres of intelligence. We are decidedly of 
opinion that they are still ahead of the localities in 
which they are placed, in all those kinds of knowledge 
which are useful or entertaining. 


Through which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
spired, beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound! 
O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high ! 
And O ye clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty ! 


TABLES, 

Circular dining and supper tables are gradually coming 
into fashion, so as, in imagination, to revive the chivalric 
glory of “the Round Table.” An expanding table of this 
form has recently been invented, the sections of which may 
be caused to diverge from a common centre, so that the 
table may be enlarged or expanded by inserting leaves, or 
pieces, in the openings, or spaces, caused by such diver- 
gence. An immense table has been constructed upon this 
principle for Devonshire House ; it consists of some dozen 
pieces. This novelty in the table has given rise to a new 
form of table-cloth manufacture, of great costliness and 
beautiful design. The setting of the loom for a cloth for 
a large circular table is stated to have cost L.70.—From 
Hints for the Table, a late publication. 
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